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THE POET’S WIFE. 


Yrs, John, I'm prosaic and etnpid ; 
My beauty is gone and my race. 
Don’t deny that you secretly think 60, 
I discover it in your face. 
You wonder, perhaps, what has changed me: 
Shali I tell? I’m by no means afraid 
To treat vital enbject# with candor, 
And to cali, John, a spade a space. 


You are wearied already. Confess it. 
Do you fancy that face to 
A flesh-and-blood hieroglyphic 
With an trainvented key? 
Do think its least shade of expressiqi 
My eyes can pot read when they choose? 
You are burning now to iguore me, J 
For a t4te<i-téie with the muse. 


Of late can I ever address you, 
Thongh I borrow the voice of a dove, 
Without the distracting reception— 
“Did you happen to speak. my Juve!” 
And your answer meaas aiwsys the same, John, 
While you hurry it abscni?y through: 
**T must catch the next boat for Dreamland; 
It will sfart in moment cr 


“Mistaken ?’ You know tna. : nutter 

‘The troth. * Wil I kise and be friends?” 

Not at all: don’t imagine one smilc. John, 
Sufficient to make me ameuds. 

You consider these charges mere triiles, 
Jast deserving « smile and no more: 

Which is worse than to fy in a passion and swear, 
Like the pale ‘ady’s husband next dvor. 


Leave hold of my hand. i'm not crying; 
And if ever J were, John, what then * 
Would my tears not prove you had scted 
Like the cruelest-hearted of meu? 
“Porgive you this once?” ‘Will you jromise 
Hereafter, John, nut to lee 
AU regard for your wife's existence 
In those téte~j-tétea with the muse? 


Now and then, John, my thoughts glide backward, 
As sad thoughts will often glide, 
To the first rosy days of our a 
While yet we were bridegroom an bride ; 
When I fancied each poem yon read me 
Wad a new-written passport to Fame, 
Where lived not a critic so churlish 
But would tiser it when you came. 


How I laureled you then in my dreams, John, 
And hewed you a niche far above 

The greatest of al] the world’s great ones 
With my magic chisel of love: 

How prondly I heard while you spoke, too, 
Of the epic that was to be, 

The marvelous embryo epic, Jobn, 
With its beroine copied from me! 


So faultlessly each with the other 
Our moods like our lives, then, were wed, 
That they rhymed as two melodic verses 
Of one golden couplet, you said ; 
And it seemed, when I thonght of the fnture, 
As if + the same pleasant way 
We should walk arm and arm into glory 
And be famous together some day. 


Por the Joss of those honey-moon moments 
It may be J am half to blame— 

Have perhaps in the mother forgotten 
The Bride, since our ijittle ones came: 

Yet believe me this new love but strengthens 
Wifely faith to the old marriage-vows, 

Though poetry never nursed babies, Jobn, 
And sentiment cau not keep house. 


And if only you promise—embrace me 
When you have promised, John, vot now 

That the Poet shal! deign in the future 
The Husband's just rights to allow, 

Who knows but our present may blossom 
With our halcyon past’s lovely hues, 

And the tte~i-t tea with your wife, John, 
Be happy as those with your muse? 
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GENERAL GRANT AND PEACE. 


ST of the papers have been speculating 
upon the probable consequences of General 
Grant's election upon the Republican party. 
They are of opinion that in the event of his 
election he will soon be as soundly denounced 
az he is now warmly extolled, and that he will 
presently be as inextricably involved with Con- 
gress as President Jounson has been during 
his term. This seems to be a resolute borrow- 
ing of trouble, which is as amusing as it is un- 
necessary. We may all be sure that if General 
(#RANT fakes the Presidential oath he will make 
good his aspiration, and that of every loyal man, 
that there shall be peace. He will keep the 
peace every where, not by putting one class of 
the population under the heel of another, but 
by protecting the rights of every citizen; the 
right to speak, work, and vote frecly under the 
law and according te the intention of the law. 
There has becn a great deal said about the 
folly of the radical system of reconstruction, as 


if it were a wholly theoretical and visionary | 


policy. The truth is, that it is the result of 
experience. It was found that the laboring 
population of the late rebel States, who had 
Leen always loyal, but who had been freed by 
the war, could not safely be intrusted to the 
rest of the population. As the protection of 
their rights they received the ballot. Nobody 
supposed, we presume, that with the old voting 
population hostile to them, and with a great 
party in the North hating them, and them- 
-elves poor, friendless, and unused to any con- 
cition but abject servitude, they would at once 
-ecure peace by having the ballot. Peace 
‘ould come only when the hostile class per- 
ceived that the will of the nation to secure fair 
jlay to the new voters lay behind the ballot. 
When that was distinctly perceived, it was tol- 
crably clear that the hostile class, instead of 
irying to steal the vote, would turn to cajoling 
the voter, 

And that is what we shall see. When the 
old planting interest at the South is assured 
that the ballot will stick to the hands of the 
cvlored citizen, and that it will be protected by 


those who placed it there until it is respected, 
that interest will respect it. If General Grayxt 
should take the Presidential oath that ballot 
will be respected. He is not an unknown man, 
and it is not necessary for him to talk for the 
country to understand that he will keep the 
peace in a very sensible and practical manner. 
He has never yet failed to respond to the ripe 
expectation cf the country any more than Mr. 
Lrxcotn did. His character is his true plat- 
form, just as ANDREW JOHNSON’s was. If he 
had written ardem letters and made long 
speeches we should no. be surer than we now 
are that Genera! Grant as President would 
keep the peace, as it has never yet been kept 
in this country, by fair play. When the United 
States touched the slaves and made them free 
men, ic took the responsibility of befriending 
them uatil their condition as freemen was fully 
and uonorably acknowledged by their late mas- 
ters. This is the Republican policy of Recon- 
struction, and this is the policy which General 
Grant's character as well as his letter accepts. 


POISON IN THE FOUNTAIN. 


THe attack upon CurisTOPHER PULLMAN is 
the sign of a spirit which threatens every citizen 
who does his duty. Every Democrat especial- 
ly, if he be an honest and thoughtful man, will 
ask himself why it is that such murderous as- 


_ saults as that upon Mr. Poitiman and the crimes 
| of the Ku-Klux Klan in the Southern States 


are always the work of those who call them- 


_ selves Democrats and sustain the Democratic 


party. That the troubles, the assassinations, 
the anarchy in the Southern States are to be 
justly charged to the Republican party or its 
teachings can not be truthfully asserted. It is 
true that men like Hunnicotr have been ex- 
travagant in speech, but their extravagance 
proceeded from the conduct of those opposed, 
to them. The Ku-Klux Klan of to-day is the 
Vigilance Committee of the old days of slavery. 
Those committees harried and hung men mere- 
ly because they opposed slavery, and the Ku- 
Klux Klan assassinates peaceable citizens to- 
day because they exercise the right of every 
American to think and speak and act freely so 
long as he does not infringe the equal rights 
of others. 

Indeed that the crimes in the Southern States 


_ are not the work of those who sympathize with 
| the Republicans is evident from the appeal of 


Wapre Hampton to his political friends to re- 
frain from such excesses. But he is himself a 
ringleader in the disorders, for when he de- 
clared that the freedmen should be starved if 
they would not vote the Democratic ticket he 
fostered the spirit of brutal violence which 
makes popular government impossible. If the 
leaders of the Democratic party openly counsel 
the coercion of voters by starvation, it is not 
surprising that their followers obey instructions 
by murdering their Opponents. And this is a 
spirit and a method which will necessarily de- 
stroy the Government: for they will attack and 
disperse the meetings and despise all other 
rights of political opponents just as readily as 
they will assault a single man. For this kind 
of violence the Democratic party is responsible, 
because it all springs from the character and 
necessities of slavery, which that party so long 
and so carefully fostered. Slavery was a huge 
system o¢ brute force, and the party which so 
zealously cherished it of necessity reked not 
upon reason but upon gross and passionate 
appeals, 

Now, will any candid Democrat reflect upon 
the case of Mr. Puttman? He is a conspicu- 
ous Citizen, who had done nothing but endeav- 
or, in a perfectly legal and peaceful and honor- 
able way, to defend the ballot-box against 
frauds, It was not for his own selfish interest 
that he did it—it was in the interest of all hon- 
est men and of honest government; and for do- 
ing this Mr. PcttmMaw was attacked in the 
street by ruffians and left for dead. Any hon- 
est Democrat will agree that the whole com- 
munity is indebted to Mr. Puttman for the 
service in which he was engaged; and we put 
it to the conscience of such a Democrat wheth- 
er he believes that if he or any noted member 
of his party had been trying to defend the bal- 
lot-box against fraud he would have been way- 
laid and murdered by four Republican ruffians ? 
We put it to his honor whether the principles 
and policy advocated by the Republican party 
naturally and logically lead to such outrages ? 

No republic, no popular government, can 
stand against fraud and violence. When the 
stuffing of the ballot-boxes, and repeating, and 
colonizing, and naturalization frauds are so 
open and flagrant that the people do not be- 
lieve that the majority of the ballots represents 
the will of the actual majority of the voters 
they will lose all faith in the decisions of the 


) ballot-box, and the way will lic open to a forci- 


ble overthrow of the Government. Any man 
of sense would prefer to intrust his rights and 
liberties to a dictator rather than to a mob; 
and the party which countenances fraud at the 
polls assassinates popular government. 

Now that the heat and fury of the election 
are passed, all good citizens of every party can 
see the gravity of the peril. The assault upon 
Mr. Pciiman for such a cause is the Ku-Klux 


Klan in New York. Do the intelligent mem- 


| bers of the Democratic party seriously wish that 


the Ku-Klax Klan should control our politics ? 
Are such men willing to encourage a party to 
which violence and crime naturally attach them- 
selves? If they can show us that disorder log- 
ically springs from the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, that it appeals of necessity to the 
bad passions and consequent violence of men, 
that it is most popular in the most ignorant 
communities, and that intelligent and orderly 
citizens are generally opposed to it, we should 
feel constrained to believe that there was some- 
thing fatal to the public welfare in that party. 
A candid man will agree that if a party is not 
willing to take a position which may alienate 
the worst of its supporters, it consents to receive 
its policy from ignorance and lawlessness. Such 
a party is unworthy the sympathy of any honor- 
able citizen. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR DEBT, 
TRADE, AND COMMERCE. 


No circumstance could show the beneficial 
effect which the recent election has conferred 
upon the Northern and Western portion of the 
Union—to be soon shared, we doubt not, by our 
misguided Southern brethren—than the instinct- 
ive impulse which leads to the consideration of 
those subjects which advance the wealth and 
productive powers of the community. The con- 
trol of our vast industries is not to be given to 
those whose election would be a severe shock to 
every substantial interest, but to those who, hav- 
ing sustained the general welfare through the 
period of its greatest peril, may be relied upon 
in the four years to come after the inaugura- 
tion in March, and the many years to follow of 
the same character—for this may be expected 
of the wisdom, prudence, integrity, and patriot- 
ism of the new Administration—to establish our 
institutions on solid foundations. 

The point above all others which is material 
in securing advancement is that of the honora- 
ble treatment of the debt with the burden of 
which we emerged from the war. The people 
have scorned not only that form of repudiation 
which looked to the issue of more paper-money 
—not much is required, said Mr. PeENpLETON— 
in order to pay off the Five-Twenties, but also 
that other form of it, which, by tacking on the 
Confederate debt, would make payment impos- 
sible. 

In the progress of our country there will al- 
ways exist a direct connection between integ- 
rity in this and in all other transactions of the 
people. If we deviate into injustice, such also 
will be the general tone of society. If the pub- 
lic honor is not maintained, to maintain it in our 
private relations would not be possible. To pay 
the interest now and the principal hereafter in 
the money recognized by the commercial world, 
and to impress this upon all communities as the 
irrevocable determination of the American peo- 
ple, is the great duty of ourcountry. The elec- 
tions of October have given this direction to af- 
fairs. The train will be started on the 4th of 
March on that track. It leads to individual safe- 
ty and success, and to public honor. Thanks be 
that this great victory is now so certain of ac- 
complishment. 

What a shame if any other decision had been 
reached! The debt of Great Britain, larger 
than ours, has been borne by a population of 
about thirty-two millions, occupying — taking 
into view the entire limits of the kingdom— 
only about 122,000 square miles. It has been 
borne without murmaring, and notwithstand- 
ing that, after the enormous expenditure and 
the excessive inflation of the war, she had to 
undergo the severe experience of recalling the 
redundant issues of paper, in which not only 
that debt, but extensive private debts, had been 
incurred, By the recall of the lower denomin- 
ation of notes, and thus forcing the community 
to use gold and silver in their ordinary transac- 
tions—spreading it in every nook and corner of 
the kingdom—specie payments were establish- 
ed, and the whole public debt was raised to a 
specie value. She can now compete in her 
manifold industries with nearly every nation. 
This would have been impossible if her paper 
issues, made necessary in 1797, and continued 
for nearly twenty-five years, had not been re- 
called to the extent required to secure a wide 
distribution over the kingdom of the precious 
metals. ‘This constitutes the safest deposito- 
ry of it which human wisdom can devise. It 
may then be called upon and obtained in great 
emergencies for purposes of Government, with- 
out the necessity of relying on foreign loans, 
The remarkable feature lately developed by 
Prussia in her war with Austria, of conducting 
war on a scale of importance without loans, is 
due to the wise system of legislation which re- 
tains the precious metals within the limits of 
that kingdom by preventing the large circula- 
tion of paper promises. Prussia had set apart 
a portion of what she received from taxation to 
constitute a fund for extraordinary purposes, 

What this country requires to enable it to 
compete with the industry of other Powers is 
to get on the basis of specie. It is the oppo- 
site of the policy pursued from dire necessity 
during the war. In a return to this basis it 
is clear that suffering will be endured. It will 
affect all debtors; it will enhance the value of 
the public debt. But we must choose between 


ability to compete with other nations as car- 
riers on the sea and as sellers in the markets 
of the world, and further and constant excly- 
sion from those opportunities. Foreign bot- 
toms bring foreign manufactures to us and car- 
ry away the productions which we export. A]- 
though we are the growers of cotton, what we 
export manufactured is too trifling to be named 
in comparison with what England manufactures 
and distributes without producing any of the 
raw material, Pride, love of country, success, 
all require that our industry shall be placed on 
better grounds. ‘The great problem to be tried 
is this: whether our people, containing as they 
do a greater proportion of debtors than of cred. 
itors, can Le firm while the process is going for. 
ward, which may condemn them to live on ab- 
stinence while changing from their present con- 
dition into one of the unequaled strength which 
our natural advantages allow. Now, when gold 
is at 133 (it touched this rate on the 2d inst.), 
we can not for the moment with advantage ex- 
port any of our agricultural productions, al- 
though we have much to sell, and a foreign 
demand wil] be inevitable. They have cost 
so much in our redundant currency that gold 
is the cheaper commodity, and, if it remain at 
that rate, will itself be sent abrcad. The mark- 
et value of jt here is due to speculation for a 
fall, and somewhat to the desire to absorb what 
the Government announced that it would sell 
to the highest offerer by proposal for ten con- 
secutive days, that is to say three hundred 
thousand dollars per day. The experiment 
was resorted to by the Treasury in advance of 
what would have been ordered by Congrese— 
its sale in some public manner. But it is clear 
that the experiment has enabled speculators to 
control the market and to adjust the price of 
gold temporarily below the range, which, on a 
wide view of our financial condition, was deemed 
appropriate at Washington. We have good rea- 
son for saying that the rate of premium for gold 
which the Treasury supposed ought to be main- 
tained was between 140 and 145. At all events, 
looking to the market-price of commodities in 
the United States, and to the present amount 
of our paper currency, it would seem to be im- 
possible to prevent its rising at least to the low- 
er of those rates, and remaining there or above 
until some clear policy on the part of the na- 
tional legislation shall be developed. The com- 
plexion of the Senate makes any expansion of 
the currency impossible. Prudence requires 
that no sudden and severe blow be inflicted on 
the powerful debtor interest. It may be that a 
** masterly inactivity” is at present the true pol- 
icy. Measures of reform must be accompanied, 
if not preceded, by the education of the people 
up to the point when they will understand the 
bad influences of a paper system upon the pros- 
perity of all except those who by means of it 
transfer to themselves much of the wealth which 
is annually created. They will then prepare for 
a change. 

When we compare our great extent of coun- 
try, comprising all that is most valuable of North 
America, with Great Britain, and consider the 
stream of immigration which is directed to our 
land, forming a volume sufficient, with our nat- 
ural increase, tu create annually a new State, 
the fear ought not to be encouraged or indulged 
that our debt will be a burden too great to be 
borne by the thillions (almost countless they 
will be) who will share ultimately in the indus- 
try upon which its payment is to be charged. 
The debt must and will be paid to the utter- 
most farthing. It will compact us into one 
people to regard this obligation as the highest 
and most sacred embodiment of the national 
good faith. 

The time will unquestionably arrive—it has 
been retarded by the war—when by means of 
the great natural advantages of this country— 
its coal, its rich lands, its water-power, its im- 
mense rivers, its proximity on one side to the 
East Indies and on the other to Europe, and its 
close confection with South America, she will 
become unrivaled. The command of cominerce 
will be transferred from London to us. But this 
great event, long foreseen, must be preceded by 
the most unqualified recognition of the debt as 
it is understood by commercial nations, and pic- 
ceded also by a reform in our currency, so that 
we may stand on a common platform with oth- 
ers. Until we do this our industry will be com- 
manded by those who have the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a sound currency. The highest ef- 
fort of statesmanship will be required to relieve 
our country from present embarrassments, and 
conduct it to our appropriate place amoug the 
nations, 


Mr. SEWARD’S SPEECH. 


E1cnt years ago Mr. Sewarp made a re- 
markable series of speeches at the West in fe- 
vor of the election of Mr. Lixcotn. He evev 
crossed the line of the Slave States while slavery 
was still supreme, and planted the standard c! 
liberty and proclaimed eqnal rights at St. Jo- 
seph in Missouri. He was the acknowledged 
leader of his party. His speeches for many 
years had more truly depicted the real political 
condition of the country than those of any con- 
spicuous public man. He had calmly stated 
the fact of the irrepressible conflict, and his 
words were an inspiration to many of the most 
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faithful and earnest of Americans, His simple 
declaration of the obvious truth of the irrepress- 
ible conflict was denounced as ‘‘a bloody and 
brutal manifesto” by those who were plotting 
the destruction of the Union even at the cost of 
civil war. The habit of Mr, SEWARD'S mind 
prevented him from seeing that in the nature 
of things, since the conflict existed, it could be 
decided only by war. He believed it could be 
determined by peaceful and lawful means. In 
other words, he suppd¥ed that an aristocracy 
would surrender its power without resistance, 
Mr. Sewarp was a thoughtful student of his- 
tory, but its most significant lesson for an 
American statesman of his time had escaped 
him. 

Eight years have passed, and Mr. Sewarp 
made a speech at his home just before the 
late election. It is remarkable that during 
these years his opinions had ceased to awaken 
any interest but that of curiosity, and could be 
considered of no influence whatever upon the 
pending election. Indeed, upon the morning 
that he left Washington for Auburn, one paper 
said that he was going home to vote for Mr. 
Sermour, and another that he would vote for 
General Grant. His preference was not known, 
and nobody cared to knowit. The speech that 
he delivered is, however, painfully interesting 
to those who gratcfully remember Mr. Sew- 
arp’s great service to the country. It is an 
apologia pro vita mia of the later days. It re- 
counts his career by implication, It states his 
view of the great public measures since the 
war. It accuses the Republican party of high 
crimes against liberty, but adds that its patriot- 
ism and sincere love of liberty are unquestion- 
able. It declares that the reconstruction policy 
however unwise must be accepted; and that 
the Democratic party ought not now to be suf- 
fered to return to power because it does not 
show that it has fully accepted the indissolu- 
bility of the Union and emancipation. 

This is all calmly stated, and with that pe- 
culiar charm of style which has always distin- 
guished Mr. Sewarp’s best speeches. There 
is no indication of intellectual decline, and there 
is a tone of fine pride in his reference to his 
own past acts. But in the most important part 
of the speech—that which describes the process 
of Reconstruction, and which is an arraignment 
of Congress, Mr. Sewarp remarkably omits to 
state the whole case. He says that the people 
of the late rebel States were invited to establish 
the necessary State governments upon the basis 
of loyalty and fidelity, of which proper practi- 
cal tests were provided, namely, acceptance of 
emancipation; the repudiation of the rebel 
debt; the abrogation of rebel laws; and the ac- 
ceptance of the iron-clad oath. He adds that 
the President did not make those governments ; 
that he merely *‘ suggested ;” and that the pop- 
ular action was spontaneous, ‘This is certain- 
ly not an accurate statement. Was the Presi- 
dent’s North Carolina proclamation a mere sug- 
gestion? Did he not expressly disfranchise at 
his pleasure fourteen classes of persons who had 
formerly voted? Did not those who voted de- 
rive all their authority to vote from him? It 
was not a spontaneous action of the former vot- 
ers of the States; still less was it an act of the 
people, for in the mean while the slaves had 
become dae and could not be omitted in 
any fair use of the word people, 

But were the practical tests satisfied ? Does 
Mr. Sewarp sincerely think that the manner 
in which emancipation was acknowledged was 
satisfactory? Does he think that the Black 
Codes prove the loyal acceptance of the con- 
ditions? If he does, he permits himself to be 
deceived, as he was when he supposed the slave- 
holders would not attempt the forcible over- 
throw of the Government; and he shows again 
that for him history tells the story of an aris- 
tocracy in vain. Mr. Sewarp forgets to state 
that Congress did not instantly interfere, but 
Waited to see whetlrer the rebel States fairly 
satisfied the tests; although he acknowledges 
that it was the duty of the Government, not of 
the President, to initiate the work, and can 
not, therefore, deny that Congress might justly 
have protested at once against such an assump- 
tion of power, Mr. Sewarp says that the con- 
stitutions adopted were the best attainable at 
the time, and should have been left to the fu- 
ture and to growing intelligence and virtue. In 
other words, he says that the freedmen should 
have been left wholly to the mercy of masters 
who began by framing Black Codes. It is an 
conceivable folly. 

Mr. Sewarp says further, that if the patriotic 
efforts of Democratic leaders to elevate their 
party to the plane of a true loyalty had suc- 
ceeded, all the sins of the party would have 
dropped like Christian’s pack; and he would 
have willingly seen it supplant in power the 
party that has saved the Union and emanci- 
pated the slave, and whose cause from the be- 
“ioming has been the cause of human nature 
‘self. In Mr. Sewarp’s opinion the party of 
all the disaffected would have been a truer 
Union party; the party of all the haters of the 
egro would have been a better liberty party ; 
the party of the ignorant and lawless would 
have been‘a safer Conservative party; if it had 
only been a little more cunning. The one vir- 
tue of the action of that party last summer was 
that its platform was a declaration of its real 


faith, and its candidates were proper represent- 
atives of its|real purpose. It is pleasant to 
have at the close of a canvass so intensely ex- 
citing the complete justification of the policy 
of Congress which Mr. Sewarp unconsciously 
makes in arraigning it. If this is the argu- 
ment of the Cabinet, its case is more utterly 
without reason than had been imagined. 

Mr. Sewakp ends his speech by a happy an- 
ticipation of his return as a private citizen to 
his old friends and neighbors, expressed with 
singular felicity. Indeed it is plain that he 
justly congratulates himself in the opening of 
his speech in saying: ‘**I have reason to thank 
God, indeed, that neither age nor indulgence 
nor casualty has brought me to great decrepi- 
tude, as pergons have sometimes imagined.” 

i 


ENGLAND IN IRELAND. 


Now that our election is over we can attend 
more carefully to that in England, It is there 
as it was here, an election of peculiar import- 
ance, for a great policy depends upon it, a re- 
markable step in British legislation. There is 
no greater blunder or crime in the history of 
England than its government of Ireland. The 
usual good sense of the race has utterly deserted 
its councils whenever Ireland was concerned. 
It has been a sore and a pest for centuries, un- 
til the public opinion of England became so 
morbid that reasonable or even decent conduct 
became impossible, and its Irish policy has been 
a policy of hate and exasperation. In this 
country we have a peculiar interest in the sub- 
ject, for the vast emigration from Ireland is 
due to the English policy, and has had an im- 
mense influence upon our politics. The enor- 
mous number of refugees or emigrants from 
Ireland who have come to this country have 
made a class of citizens whose favor has been 
sought in the most unscrupulous way and for 
the most disastrous ends. The peril of the in- 
fluence of so large and soijmperfectly instructed 
a foreign element in our politics has more than 
once excited a vehement and imposing protest 
in the form of an “ American” party, which, 
however, could have but a momentary suprem- 
acy, because it was essentially un-American in 
its principle and tendency. 

If, however, the British Government should 
adopt an Irish policy which tended to keep the 
people of that island at home—if the system of 
laws were so adjusted that the chances of a poor 
man were as fair there as here, the emigration 
would naturally decline. We could then more 
readily and with less danger assimilate the large 
foreign element of our population, and our ex~ 
pansion in that manner would be natural and 
not abnormal as it now is. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the organs of what is called the 
Democracy in this country favor the Tory rath- 
er than the Liberal party in England. Mr. 
GLapstTone and Mr. Bricut are not favorites 
of our Democratic newspapers, because those 
gentlemen represent a policy which would 
tend to make Ireland contented, and con- 
sequently to diminish the emigration upon 
which the Democratic party in this country so 
confidently depends, The Fenians are also un- 
derstood to prefer Mr. Disracett, the Tory Prime 
Minister, to Mr. GLapstong, who wishes to do 
justice to Ireland, and the preference of the 
Fenians is supposed to rest upon the feeling 
that any policy which tends to satisfy Ireland 
will make the Fenian hope of Irish independ- 
ence of England more visionary than ever. If 
this be true, it shows only that Fenianism loves 
Ireland not wisely but too well. 

GLADSTONE and Bricut represent the return 
of the English mind to reason in regard to Ire- 


land. The removal of the vast and intolerable | 
injustice of the Established Church in Ireland— | 


an injustice worthy of the Middle Ages—must be 
followed by a general consideration and correc- 
tion of all the abuses of the Irish policy. Frep- 
ERICK DovuGLass says, with profound truth, 
that all that the colored man in this country 
wants, is to be made fully equal before the law, 
and then let alone; let alone by friend and foe, 
let alone by the Government and by the Ku- 
Klux Klan; but of course not abandoned by 
the Government to the tormentor; let alone to 
take their chance under equal laws and with a 
fair opportunity. This is common-sense, and 
therefore the highest practical statesmanship. 
And it is just as true of Ireland as it is of the 
negro. 


and Ireland will begin to recover from the griev- 
ous distemper of centuries of misgovernment 
and injustice. 

This is really the question which is submitted 
to the English voters at this election. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI pleads against it that it is the beginning 
of an overthrow of the whole British system ; 


and undoubtedly it is so, so far as that system | 
is essentially unjust. But it isa poor argument | 


against the cure of one disease that it will in- 
fallibly lead to the cure of others. The British 
system is already condemned in the British con- 
science, and its change is inevitable, and is 
merely a question of time. Mr. Disraett is 
compelled to throw himself upon the old Tory 
policy and cry that church and state are in 
danger. But if simple and palpable justice 


upon one point in Ireland endangers the En- 
_glish church and state, is it not plain that they 
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rest upon injustice? And although Mr. Dis- 
RAELI'S cry may arouse the ignorant and the 
‘dull, it can only inspire the intelligent and cour- 
ageous to a steady support of the Liberal pol- 
icy. The attitude of the Tories in England is 
that of the Democratic party in this country, 
and hence the sympathy of the Democratic pa- 
pers here with the English Tories, They both 
hold tenaciously to an exposed and flagrant in- 
justice. They both insist that injustice and 
the public welfare are identical. They both 
claim to be conservative because they resist the 
most necessary progress and the most obvious 
improvement, But the English Liberals are 
very confident, and there is little doubt that we 
shall soon see Mr. GLapstone Prime Minister 
and the beginning of radical reform in Ireland. 


WILL THERE BE A REPUBLIC IN 
SPAIN? 


Tue other point of interest in Europe is 
Spain, and events in that country will now be 
watched with the utmost curiosity. The ro- 
mantic popularity of General Prim, which re- 
calls that of GarrBaLp1 in Italy, is probably 
surprising to those to whom the General's name 
is not familiar. And it is doubtless true that 
he has not the same kind of hold upon the 
Spanish heart that GarrpaLpr has upon the 
Italian. Pro is the leader of the revolution- 
ary party, and has made more than one attempt 
to overthrow the Government, and has done it, 
of course, in the name of the people. But he 
is not one of the European Democracy, and 
has never yet been saluted as a brother by 
Victor Hueco. We certainly do not say this 
to disparage him, but to indicate his position. 
General Prim is a nobleman and an ambitious 
soldier, and the recognized chief of an unprec- 
edentedly successful revolution in his country. 
It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable move- 
ments in history, and it leaves this chief tem- 
porarily at the head of an ignorant and super- 
stitious nation. ‘The victory has not been won 
with the cry of a republic, but merely with that 
of misgovernment by a monarchy. “I am 
fighting against the Bourbons, not against a 
monarchy,” said General Prim, upon landing. 
The question, however, is to be submitted to 
a vote of the people of the country whether the 
form of the government, as well as the person 
of the governor, shall be changed. P 

It is clear, however, that if the revolution 
had been directed merely against the person of 
the monarch, the rights of the reigning house 
would have been respected and a successor 
sought in the nearest of kin who was the least 
obnoxious. But no such step has been taken. 
The whole system of government was set aside, 
and the Junta which assumed and exercised 
power submit the question of the restoration of 
the system to the popular vote. The result of 
such an election it is wholly impossible to fore- 
tell, but it is very easy to see what must be 
some of the most powerful influences that will 
control it. The Spaniards are an ignorant and 
superstitious people. The power of the priest- 
hood is prabably stronger in Spain than in any 
other country, stronger than in Italy, which, al- 
though the seat of the Papacy, has been much 
more exposed to the influence of modern 
thought. The vote of the people, therefore, 
will be very much controlled by the priests, and 
the Roman Church can not heartily love a re- 
public and republican influences, which tend to 
absolute liberty of thought and religious inde- 
pendence. ‘The priestly power, therefore, will 
unquestionably demand a restoration of the 
monarchy. 

The purely aristocratic influence in Spain, 
also, is very strong, and will be felt in the same 
direction, and there is no country in which the 
prospect a republic would appear to be less 
promising. It is easy to see, indeed, that there 
is a very general incredulity upon the subject. 
A Spanish republic seems to many minds as 
preposterous as an Irish republic. The coun- 
try is not ready for it, we are told. The people 
have not been educated to the proper point. 
And yet how is a nation ever educated for self- 


Make it wholly equal under the law, | 
cease to discriminate against it in any manner, | 


government except by the experiment? Do 
kings and aristocracies teach the people to dis- 
pense with kings and aristocracies? There 
seem to be two parties arising in Spain, one 


| declaring for a constitutional monarchy and the 


other fora republic. The chances are certainly 
in favor of the success of the former. But the 
feeling for a truly popular government may yet 
surprise the country, and it is questionable 
whether Spain is not as ripe for a republic as 
for a constitutional monarchy. 


AMENDING THE NATURALIZA- 
TION LAWS. 


Tne enormous frauds which were undoubt- 
edly practiced at the late election, and at the 
previous one in October, both in this State and 
city and elsewhere, is a subject in which every 
good citizen is profoundly interested. What- 
ever may be @ man’s opinion of the relative re- 
sponsibility of the two parties— whether he 
thinks that both are equally to blame, that each 
commands the same number of “ miscreants,” 
and is equally willing to cheat at the polls— 
which we do not believe—yet every honest man 


of either party will agree that fraud should be 
prevented by every proper means, and the great 
source of fraud is the natu@@lization mill. * The 
thing that should be guarded with the most 
jealous care in this country is the ballot. Hav- 
ing determined the conditions upon which men 
shall become voters, it is of supreme import- 
ance that those conditions should be observed, 
or the will of the people will surely be defeated. 
Fraud at the polls is poison in the very springs 
of the government. 

The Republican party, having the power, is 
responsible to the country for a correction of 
some of the flagrant evils resulting from our 
present system of naturalization. Congress 
should take up the whole subject and amend 
the laws in the light of terrible experience. 
The power of naturalization should be vested 
by the Government in the national courts only. 
The spectacle in some of the courts of this 
State, in the city of New York, is a disgrace 
to the country. The shamelessness of certain 
judges stains the bench and the bar. The in- 
famies of the worst days of a sycophantic ju- 
diciary are revived in some of those courts, 
whose judges hold at the pleasure of the most 
degraded population, and who ceaselessly pan- 
der to their master. The absurdity, the trag- 
edy, of elective judges has not yet invaded the 
national judiciary. A United States judge need 
not flatter the criminals at his bar in order to 
secure his re-election to the bench. Such men 
may therefore be trusted with the processes of 
naturalization; and nothing but a court of the 
United States should be authorized to make 
citizens of the United States. 

The details of the laws also require careful 
examination. Bearing the object of such laws 
constantly in mind, the regulations should be ad- 
justed to attain the object. ‘They should be 
considered in the light of actual experience and 
common-sense, and not merely theoretically. 
One point which it is plainly necessary to secure 
is a certain and long period between the natu- 
ralization and the right of voting. Let us not 
consent to be swindled out of our government; 
and let every body understand that when he’ 
comes to settle in America he can have no vote 
except upon conditions which experience has 
shown to be necessary to protect the votes of 
all the people. The process of reconstruction 
will require only to be carefully watched by 
Congress and the people that its purpose may 
not be defeated. But the subject of natural- 
ization may very properly command the earliest 
and most careful consideration. In adjusting 
it wisely Congress will defend the country 
against one of the plainest perils, In avoiding 
or neglecting it Congress exposes constitutional 
government to the most dangerous trial, as we 
show elsewhere. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Berone the publication of this journal the Presiden- 
tial election will have been decided. There can be 
scarcely any doubt that those States which in the Oc 
tober elections gave Republican majorities will give 
as full, and, in some cases, larger majorities on No- 
vember 8d. New York State seems, as we write 
rather doubtful, by reason of the immense number of 
naturalized voters in this city, most of whom will, of 
course, vote the Democratic ticket. As to the grand 
result, however, there can be no doubt. 

The recent disturbances in Louisiana indicate the 
epirit and disposition of the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party. For several days Seymour and 
Blair clubs have held the city of New Orleans at_thelir 
mercy. The houses and stores of Union,ment bave , 
been sacked and robbed ; clab-fooms have / 
been broken into, and their furniture ao and 
banners have been paraded in the streets with inscrip- 
tions upon them threatening “‘ Death to Grant!" and 
**Death to Niggers!” The municipal authorities have 
been set at defiance, and it has been found necessary 
for Governor Warmoth to appeal to General Rousseau 
to assist in the preservation of order in the parishes 
of Jefferson, St. Bernard, and Orleans. The negroes 
in New Orleans dare not venture upon the streets 
and it has been deemed necessary to remove colored 

licemen from the metropolitan force. All well- 

own Union men and all negrves in the city are ex- 
d to threats of violence. Many colored men have 
been murdered by the Democratic “ Innocents." 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Spanish Minister to the United States under the 
new Government will be Sefor Mauricio Lopez Rob- 
erts, one of the moet active of the revolutionists, and 
a member of the Union-Liberal party. No permanent 
form of government has as yet been décided upon; that 
will be left to the Constituent Assembly. On the 18th 
of October the Junta promulgated its declaration to the 
effect that a — (or popular vote),-withont pre- 
vious ripe deliberation, would not be an expression of 
the reasoning will of the nation, and that therefore the 
important question of the moment must be left to the 
Constituent Assembly. Most of the revolutionary 
leaders favor a constitational monarchy. 

Items about Queen Isabella of Spain are flooding 
the newspapers. She weighs two hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds, unless her recent troubles have caused 
her to lose flesh. Her two eldest daughters are very 
handsome girls, but she herself has become very 
homely, and the contrast between mother and daugh- 
ters is striking. The Queen's husband is said to be 
the very embodiment of stupidity. Queen Isabella 
was expected to arrive in Paris on the 6th inst. 

Louis Napoleon, after havin peace-Congresses 
in times past without success has gone, it is said, into 
map-meking. He has issued maps to show “that the 
second empire has strictly regarded its frontiers, as 
laid down in treaties with neighboring powers.” This 
explanation is thought to cover the Emperor’s aban- 
donment of a war policy. It is pleasant to know that 
the old map-maker is so well satisfied. 

Two ecientific expeditions to the North Pole are 
now fitting out in Europe—one at Bremen, under 
Petermann, and the other at Havre, under Lumbert. 

The earthquakings still continue. Other shocks 
have been experienced at San Francisco; on the 12th 
and 13th of October a shock waa felt in Chili, but no - 
damage was done; and within a few days we have 
heard of slight shocks in Ireland and — and. 

The new oe of Madagaacar, although she has not 
yet espoused Christianity, has abolished idol-worshtp 
in that island. 
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BARON VON BEUST. 


Tue great and remarkable changes 
which Baron von Bevust has already 
effected in the ancient empire of the 
Hapssurcs during less than two 
years are known to all the world; 
and few will deny that at this mo- 
ment the hopes of Austria to obtain 
a thorough political regeneration and 
a truly constitutional system of gov- 


’ ernment stand or fall with the Bevust 


Ministry. 

FREDERICK FERDINAND Baron 
von Bevst, the present Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire, and Imperi- 
al Royal Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and of the Empéror’s household, was 
born at Dresden, on January 13, 
1809—the same year in which the 
battle of Wagram was fought. He 
received his early education at home, 
under the superintendence of his mo- 
ther, who was a daughter of the Sax- 
on Conference Minister, Von Car- 
LowiTz. When thirteen years of 
age (1822) he was sent to the 
** Kreuz” (Cross) school at Dresden, 
and thence he went, in 1826, to the 
University of Gottingen, where he 
attended the lectures of Professors 
ErcuHory, Heeren, and SartTo- 
rivus, which aroused in his mind a 
predilection for diplomatic and po- 
litical studies. After having for two 
more vears studied at the University 
of Leipsic, he passed his examina- 
tions in law and political science in 
1829. Returning to Dresden, he 
obtained an appointment in the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs in 1831. In 
1832 he entered upon a traveling tour 
through Switzerland, England, and 
France. Upon his return, in 1836, 
he was appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Berlin, where he staid two 
years. From Berlin he was trans- 
ferred to Paris, where he remained 
three years. In 1841 he was recalled 
and sent to Munich as Charge-d’Af- 
faires of Saxony. In that capital he 
married the daughter of the Bavarian 
Lieutenant-General Baron von Jor- 
DAN, a young lady of rare beauty, 
whose portrait at that time formed 
one of the most attractive gems in 
the gallery of celebrated female beau- 
ties established by King Lupwic. 
In 1848 Baron von Beust occupied 
the post of Resident Minister of Sax- 
ony in London. At the outbreak of 
the revolution in that year he was 
summoned to Dresden by the King; 
but events having anticipated the 
plans of his Majesty, BARON von 
Bevst returned to London, and was 
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——- wig - Holstein to assist in the war 
against Denmark. Soon afterward, 
order having been restored, a Minis. 
try was reconstructed, in which the 
Baron had charge of the port-folios of 
Foreign Affairs and Public Worship, 
the latter of which he exchan 
three years later for the Ministry of 
the Interior. He devoted particular 
attention to the commercial and in- 
dustrial prosperity of the country, 
while he adopted in other respects a 
liberal policy, and protected the free- 
dom of the press. 

Always enjoying a great popularity 
and the confidence not only of the 
Saxon people, but of other Libera] 


Germans, Baron von Bevst's repu- 
tation rose to still greater brilliance 
when, in 1864, he was, in deference 
to the national wish of all Germany, 
sent to London by the Federal Diet 
as their special plenipotentiary and 
representative of the German con- 
federation in the conference upon the 
Me Danish affairs; and the German peo- 
_ ple went so far in their grateful rec- 
| Ognition of his patriotic efforts as to 
commence on his return a national 

--{ subscription for the purpose of offer- 

»\} ing him a testimonial in the shape of 
a mansion and an estate. 

__ It may be remembered that King 
Joun of Saxony, in the negotiations 
for peace with Prussia, two years 
ago, was compelled to dismiss Barox 
von Bevst, his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Interior. There 
was no fear on the part of Prussia 
that this Saxon statesman might be- 
come dangerous to the new order of 
things, but he was accused of *‘ spe- 
cial malevolence and ill-will” toward 
Prussia.. Such at least was the ex- 
planation then given by the Govern- 

| ment organs at Berlin. The King 
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of Saxony, as is well known, relieved 
the Baron from his functions as Min- 
ister of State at Dresden with a deep 
regret, expressed in a very touching 
letter. As a sort of recompense, the 
Crown-Prince of Saxony exerted his 
influence at the Court of Vienna in 
Vow Bevst's behalf, and in conse- 
quence of his good offices the Baron 
was appointed by the Emperor of 
Austria Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna. 
When Baron von Bevst entered 
the Austrian service he found that 
empire completely disorganized. The 
catastrophe of 1866 had brought the 
| country to the verge of, apparently, 
almost inevitable ruin. The Aus- 


FREDERICK FERDINAND BARON VON BEUST, AUSTRIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ETC. trian statesmen were helpless; the 


people were dissatisfied and disgust- 


| shortly afterward appointed Embassador of Sax- | 1849, voted by the National Assembly at Frank- | having established a provisional government in | ed, the finances were bordering on a state of 
‘he ony at Berlin. fort, brought about a change in the Ministry, } the capital, Baron von Bevust saw himself com- | bankruptcy, the fabric of the State was tottering, 
re After the retirement of the Braun Ministry, in | Baron von Bevust and the War Minister, Von | pelled to solicit the military assistance of Prussia | and every thing seemed passing into the last stage 
i February, 1849, he entered the Cabinet as Min- | Rapennorst, being the only Ministers remain- | to subdue the revolt, as the armed force of Sax- | of dissolution. It was therefore necessary for 
a 2. ister for Foreign Affairs. The refusal of the Kin ing to conduct the affairs ot the State. The | ony was too weak for the purpose, a whole army | Baron von Bevst to endeavor to effect an en- 
gn g y purpo y 
so a to sanction the German Constitution of March 28, | King fled to Kénigstein, and the insurrectionists | corps of hers having been dispatched to Schles- | tire reform in the internal government of the 
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- SPANISH REVOLUTION—SCENE IN MADRID AT THE OUTBREAK OF REVOLUTION IN THAT CITY.—[See Pace 727.] 
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state. So early as De- 
cember, 1866, he went 
to Pesth, in ae to 
become rsonaliy ac- by 
quainted the lead- 
ing men of Hungary and 
the state of affairs in that . i 
kingdom, with a view of | /f 
ving the way for a re- 

conciliation between Aus- 
tria and the Hungarian 
nation. Being impressed 
with the conviction that 
an arrangement could 
only be achieved on & 

e legal basis, he saw, with 
a characteristically keen 
perception, that such a 
basis could only be estab- 
lished, on the one hand, 
by the restoration of the 
Hungarian Constitution, 
and, on the other, by the 
revivification of the sus- 
pended February Consti- 
tution for the kingdoms 
and countries of Austria 
situated on this side of 
the Leitha. This double 
object he accomplished 
with such impartiality 
and freedom from preju- 
dice that he did not even 
avail himself of the in- 
contestable constitution- 
al right of dissolving the 
Diets which had been 
elected under totally dif- 
ferent political organiza- 
tions, and under the aus- 
pices of his predecessors. 
Yet his policy was dia- 
metrically op to 
that of Count BreLcre- 
pi, inasmuch as he at- 
tempted a compromise in one direction only— 
namely, on the basis of the Constitution and by 
inaugurating a truly Liberal régime in both halves 
of the empire, with complete autonomy for Hun- 
gary. Baron von Bevst perceived that in the 
task before him he could only succeed with the 
assistance of that party which supported the idea 
of political reform and concentrated all its labors 
upon the introduction of Liberal institutions and 
the consolidation of a firm and durable organiza- 
tion of the Monarchy: 

His first great victory was the pacification of 
Hungary, which he achieved by simply acceding 
to the just demands of that heroic nation. Next, 
a liberal constitutional rule was proclaimed by 
the Sovereign; and advisers of the Crown were 
chosen by him whom the representatives of the 
people trusted and supported. Moreover, the 
Kaiser’s assent has been given to measures where- 
by the Concordat was virtually abrogated and a 
full measure of civil and religious liberty extend- 
ed, for the first time, to every Austrian subject. 
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EVA EVE. 

Tue home of our little heroine was on one of 
those streets which cross the great metropolis 
in the vicinity of Five Points. Narrow and tall 
and crowded were the houses, with their groups 
of dirty children on the low steps, with the carts 
jolting over the rough stones of the narrow street, 
with the fronts of the buildings soiled and mouldy, 
and their tops hung with clothes to dry amidst the 
smoke of the chimney-pots. There was a narrow 
brick archway leading from the street to the sec- 
ond row of tenement houses built in the back- 
yards of the first, and where dirt and darkness 
did not rent so high. The alley under the arch- 
way was narrow, and margined next the wall b 
rivulets of mud, which were generally an inc 
deep in stagnant soap-suds. A rain was falling, 
and the little boys who had been playing trap- 
ball all day, by making a fragment of whittled 
pine fly up in lieu of a ball, now sought the 
shelter of arch or doorways, and crowded among 
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COURT-HOUSE, SAN JOSE, 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 


the ragged girls and babies who had been there 
before. The rain only made the mud more fluid, 
and seemed to extract from, and awake in, the air 
a mild odor of decayed cabbage-leaves. Here 
and there the white peel of a turnip coiled itself 
on the ground like an earth-worm, and the red 
fragments of tomato-skins looked like spots of 
blood. 

It was in the top story or attic of one of these 
retired houses, that a single room, fronting on 
the open windows of the house in front, served 
as the home of Mrs. Eve, her husband, little 
Eva, who was nine years old, and two younger 
children. Mrs. Eve had been a handsome young 
Irish chamber-maid, and had married Dennis 
Eve, a porter in a dry-goods store, twelve years 
before. Her husband had always had his Satur- 
day night spree, and his hot toddy at home on 
Sunday mornings. The smell of the steaming 
beverage, coupled with his repeated invitations, 
had been irresistible, and Evaline, his wife, soon 
learned to love strong drink as well as her hus- 
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band did, and to use it 
with even less judgment. 

Eva, with her fair skin, 
curly chestnut hair, and 
blue eyes, was the pride 
and pet of the family. 
Johnny had been crippled 
by being pushed from a 
street car by a rude con- 
ductor; but was still a 
news-boy, and now near- 
ly eight years old. Little 
Susan had been vaccin- 
ated in her babyhood by 
one of those barnacle 
physicians who cling to 
city governments, and 
take the care of the poor 
by contract, at so much 
a street. He had inocn- 
lated her with the poison 
of the scrofula, and spoil- 
ed her health and beauty 
forever.” 

Ever since Eva could 
remember, her horre had 
been much the same. 
Sometimes her father 
would have spells of good 
resolution, and pay the 
rent, and provide his 
family with from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a day 
for food. Sometimes he 
would bring home no 
money for a week, and 
then all the children and 
their mother would go 
and eat at the Five Points 
House of Industry, and 
pawn the second - hand 
clothing given .them 
there to pay the rent. 
This was eight dollars a 
month for their vermin- 
When there was money fire 


haunted room. 
was kept in the little stove, and cooking and 


washing done. When there was none the fire 
died out, and clothes went dirty. Sometimes 
the money for food and fire was taken by the 
mother to the corner beer-shop, and then she 
would forbid the children to go for the food of 
charity, and would complain to all comers that 
the rich gave most to beggars and negroes, and 
neglected ‘‘ respectable housekeepers.” After a 
spree of the wife the husband generally staid 
from home a day or two, and Johnny would 
make a profit of five or six pennies a day by 
risking himself again on the moving cars; 
and Eva had a fragment of a barrel-head with 
holes bored in it, which was her flower-stand. 
She could buy one tuberose and two leaved of 
geranium for four cents, when she had the four 
cents, and could sell them for five. So she 

ed through the ever-hurrying crowd of Broad- 
way, and in and out of the shops and stores of 
the most kind of the merchants, a little, ragged, 
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e-faced flower-gitl. Tens of thousands see 
™ kind every day who never think of following 
them to their homes. 

On the rainy day in question all of this fami- 
ly were huddled in their small room. The win- 
dows had the dirty glass let down to keep out 
the damp, and there was a heavy steam from 
the hot soap-suds of the wash-tub. Eva had 
just been telling, for the twentieth timg about 
the gentleman in shining broadcloth, and the 

oung lady in silks and soft laces, who had met 
ne at the Sunday-school, and asked her if she 
would like to go and live with them. The very 
idea had been like a fairy tale to her, and opened 
indistinct visions of clean doorways above mar- 
ble steps, of lighted rooms with frescoed and 
pictured walls; and—greatest mystery of all— 
every body sitting down to warm, comfortable 
meals three times a day. In the midst of her 
glowing description of these wonderful friends 
she paused suddenly and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mam- 
ma, there they come now!” 

Sure enough, picking their way through the 
filth of the court-yard, and besieged by a score 
of the gamin of the neighborhood who thought 
such a phenomenon must forebode them pennies, 
came the gentleman and lady. His gray busi- 
ness-suit and her dark water-proof covering did 
not exactly fill the Sunday description; but the 
umbrella was certainly silk, and Eva knew the 


faces, 


She darted down to serve as a pilot up the 
dark, crooked stairs, and they were soon visible 
in quite a ghostly way through the steam of the 
room. 

‘The purpose of the visit was what the child 
had hoped for, but its consummation much more 
difficult than she or they had supposed. Mrs. 
Eve had taken just enough spirits that morning 
to make her talk freely, and, from having lived 
at service with great people, she was confident 
of her power to talk well. 

‘‘Sure it would be a powerful fine thing for 
the child to have a nice home,” said she; ‘‘it 
might be the making of her a fine lady. And 
I wish somebody would adopt me and make a 
fine lady of me; I'd be after leaving my old man 
pretty quick.” 

The young lady was talking to little Eva, who 
was in her lap, and the gentleman replied: ** You 
could not leave your children, you know, and few 
families would want so many new-comers all at 
once. But even if you are never made rich in 
this werld, there is a chance to be much more 
than a fine lady in heaven.” 

The face of the woman was half sad, half com- 
ical, as she replied: ‘* Sometimes I think so, and 
then again, I don’t know. It would be nice to 
sleep where there is good air and a plenty of 
room, and to be where my little flower-girl could 
get the blossoms free, and not need to sell them. 
I have heard tell of the wonderful trees bv the 
beautiful river that bear twelve manner of fruits 
for the healing of the nations. Maybe they are 
apples, and I like apples, but as sure as I would 
reach for one, some old woman at a ‘stand’ would 
say, ‘ Thim large fine ones is five cents.’ And if 
I walked on the grass a policeman would order 
me to ‘keep off!’ and if I went to sleep among 
the flowers they tell of, why if I didn’t get sent 
to the staiion-house for it, 1 should be scared of 
every angel that come aiong, and expect him to 
say: ‘Come! you must get out of this, you 
know, if you can’t pay the rent!’ It would be 
nice to have bread that didnt cost so much a 
bite, and not to count the pennies before going 
for a handful of coal, and have none left to count 
when ye come back; but 1 don’t believe much in 
it. ‘There may be a heaven for rich folks, but if 
the like of us are to have so much good then, 
why don't we have a little now ?” 

He answered earnestly: ‘‘ There is generally 
some good reason why God sends poverty and 
suffering as either a trial, or a punishment, or a 
cure; but you hear of all that in the churches, 
from much wiser men than I am.” 

**'The churches indeed!” exclaimed she, with 
a little scornful laugh. ‘* And do they want the 
likes of me, with no bonnet, and my patched 
calico, and my hoop-skirt broken in a dozen 
places—do they want me in their soft-cushioned 
pews, to rub against their cloth and white linen, 
und hear the fine music and soft easy preaching 
that they pay for? No indeed! I’ve been to 
the doors more than once, and I tell you the sex- 
ton conld see every body but me!” 

He looked troubled, but continued: ‘** That 
may be so, and I fear it is, yet there are’ free 
chapels built by nearly all the great churches. 
Trinity has one, Grace Church another; and be- 
sides the free chapels every where and the free 
churches like St. Albans, the galleries of nearly 
all the churches are open to all strangers.” 

**An’ you'll catch me agoing to them!” was 
her unexpected rejoinder. ‘** Who wants all the 
dandies in kid gloves and side whiskers to be 
lookin’ at the holes in my stockings as I go slip- 
ily-slop up the steps in my old shoes; and who 
wants to see the one in the pew before you move 
to the far end as if one had the small-pox, and 
have stuck-up girls giggle behind their handker- 
chiefs at the patches andthe darns on old faded 
clothes? Let alone the preacher, who, the min- 
ute he catches sight of a body, is sure to crack up 
what a nice thing it is to be a washer-woman 
with hopes of heaven; as if a gold harp and a 
white night-gown fifty years from now was cqual 
to a beef-steak and a cup of nice tea and a 
warm bed just now! Let ’em build churches for 
the poor and fill em with rich folks as they do. 
I reckon the poor will go, an’ like to go, when 
they have decent clothes and enough to eat.” 

** Do you have the same objection to the Divine 
service at the Missions and the House of Indus- 
try?” he asked. 

Her face softened as she replied, ‘‘ They are 
good at some of those places. One place—where 
they tell my children that I and their father get 

and when I ¢o for a bit of soap, or a loaf 


of bread, ask me if I am going to trade it for a 
dram—I don’t go to. Poor people have feelings 
if they are poor, and an insult goes as deep into 
us as if our bosoms was covered with lace. May- 
be it hurts us a little worse when we deserve it 
a littl. But I hate to go to the Episcopal 
House, It takes three thousand dollars a month, 
Mr. Halliday tells me, to feed the hundred or so 
children that lodge there, and the three hundred 
more women and children who eat there three 
times a day. Other shops shut up, and other 
schools and churches have summer vacations, 
but they never shut the doors day nor night ; and 
I tell you it makes me cry when I hear them lit- 
tle children set there and sing: 


“*We won't shut the door against one of Christ's 


r, 
Though you bring every child in the city.’” 

The visitor asked, ‘* Do they really do so much 
good as that? But I suppose they have a plenty 
of money.” 

**Indeed they don't,” was her quick reply. 
‘*They don’t have any money hardly but what 
comes from kind people, as a gift, and that is 
uncertain. It takes about fifteen hundred pairs 
of shoes for all the children of a winter, and a 
sight of pants, and jackets, and stockings, and 
skirts, and little dresses. The most the children 
get are made out of old clothes and boots and 
shoes that people send there ; but then they don’t 
last so long as new, and children can’t eat old 
clothes and shoes, you know. I hate to go as I 
told you, for they do so much, it looks wrong to 
seem to be looking for more, and there are peo- 
ple poorer than we, that need help, and I seem 
to myself to be in their way.” 

The gentleman had walked to the window, 
and his voice was somewhat husky as he asked, 
For you go to church if you had a better 

3?” 


‘“*Oh yes, I'll be powerful religious if you hire 
me to be,” was her ready response. 

‘*‘T do not wish to dire you to be good, but 
pray that you may be,” was his answer, as he 
placed a ten-dollar bill in her hand, and turned 
to where his daughter was earnestly talking with 
little Eva. ‘There, at least, poverty was not re- 
garded as a kind of curious snake, worth seeing 
but not safe to touch; for the uncombed hair of 
the flower-girl nestled on the shoulder of her 
friend; and the gray eyes of the up-town beauty 
were certainly in full sympathy with the blue 
ones of the little pauper who looked in her face. 

Theconversation had been going on long enough 
to become interesting, and Carrie Adams—for that 
was the name of the half girl, half woman—had 
just asked, ** How do you know, Eva, that Christ 
feels for you and for all of us’ in every trouble ?” 

** Because,” was the instant reply, *‘the Bible 
says that he is touched with a feeling for our in- 
firmities, and was tempted in every manner as 
we are, but yet without sin.” 

‘‘Where do you learn such things?” asked 
Carrie. 

**Oh, I go to the Sabbath-school, and good 
men come and talk to us, just like easy short 
sermons, and I remember all they say.” 

‘**Tell me some things they say, won’t you?” 
asked the red lips and the bright gray eyes both 
at once. 

“* Why last Sunday a gentleman told us the 
German story about the wooden Christ in the 
market-place, that used to get down from the 
place under the lamp every night, and go about 
giving shoes to the barefoot children and fvod to 
the starving, and mending the broken wagons 
and tools of the poor work-people. Nobody 
knew who did it all for a long time, till one 
morning about day the shoemaker saw the place 
of the image empty, and pretty soon saw the im- 
age come up the street and climb up to the cross 
again; and then he knew it was Christ who did 
it all. ‘The gentleman told us that no image ever 
did that, but that the real Christ, when he was 
on earth, went about doing good just that way, 
only in a better way.” 

‘**Do you remember any thing he did which 
makes you love him ?” asked Carrie. 

** Yes, something he told us in the same little 
talk. He said that one day Jesus was walking 
along the streets of Jerusalem, or some place, 
and was dressed in that clean and beautiful white 
robe which had no seam, and which the soldiers 
cast lots for when he was crucified. His disciples 
all followed him, dressed in clean white too, and 
presently they were wing te | some women of the 
city, and every woman a child by the hand 
or in her arms. Then the gentleman asked us 
if we thought they were the children of the rich, 
and wore beautiful embroidered dresses and silk 
stockings, and had curly golden hair, like the 
children in the Park? and when we did not 
know he said he thought not, and would tell 
us why he thought not. He said if they were 
beautiful and clean children the disciples would 
have been glad enough to have Christ notice 
them, and even to play with them themselves, 
But they were poor, and so the disciples thought : 
* Well, now, our Master is too kind-hearted ; and 
if he stops to notice these dirty little things they 
will soil his clothes, and his white robe will have 
to be washed, and he will have to comb his head 
with a fine comb; and then these rich Pharisees 
and Sadducees are looking at us, and will think 
we are low people to associate with the like.” So 
they wanted to send the children away.” 

** Did Christ let them go?” was the suggestive 
question. 

** No, he didn’t; for he took them right in his 
arms, and said, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’” 

‘** You have a good memory, Eva. But when 
Christ arose from the dead, with the affrighted 
soldiers of Rome flying from the opening tomb, 
and with all heaven bending to crown the Great 
Conqueror of hell and the grave, do you suppose 
he had time to care for poor people then ?” 

The blue eves opened wide in wonder as she 


said, ‘‘I know he did; for while the poor wo- 
man stood weeping and troubled near where she 
had seen the two angels in the deserted tomb, he 
was sorry for her, and came and asked, ‘ Wo- 
man, why weepest thou?’ and when she thonght 
he was the gardener, and asked to know where 
he had laid the body, he only said ‘ Mary,’ and 
she looked up and knew him. ‘Then he knew 
how sorry Peter must be because he had denied 
him, and how troubled he must be to remember 
that last sad look in the judgment hall, and so 
his first message to the disciples had Peter's 
name in it.” 

The eyes of Mr. Adams had filled with tears 
as he listened and thought how from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings God had perfect praise. 
But willing to test the memory and the faith of 
the little theologian to the uttermost, he said, 
** Do you not think that the kindness of Christ 
—_ have been because he had suffered so him- 

, and so recently? Do you think that after 
he had been in heaven for many years, among 
all the adoring angels, and had become used to 
the diadem and equal glory of God’s only Son, 
that he would stoop from that high throne to talk 
to one of his old friends and be as kind as he 
was ?” 

The questioner knew of but one such instance, 
and was surprised that the little girl knew it as 
well as he did. ‘‘Oh, yes!” she said, “‘ it was 
over sixty years after, and ninety-six years after 
Christ was born, that John—the one he loved, 
you know—saw him in Patmos. He writes about 
it himself, and says, when he saw his face like the 
sun, and the seven stars in his hand, he fell down 
at his feet as if dead; and Christ laid his hand 
on him and said, ‘ Fear not, I am the first and 
the last: I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore.’” 

**T wish that all the children of the land knew 
as much of God and his holy book as you do,” 
said Mr. Adams, tenderly, as he stooped and 
kissed her. ‘*‘ Now we must go; and your mo- 
ther tells me I may come at three o'clock next 
Sunday, when your papa will be at home, and 
see if he will let you live with us and be my other 
child.” 

Then they were gone, and there was only the 
dirty room, and the filthy court, and the slow, 
dreary drizzle of the rain. 

Eva knew too much of the uncertain temper 
of her father to mention the matter to him before 
the important hour should come; and his wife 
did not. Sothe hours passed, and she wandered 
in bare feet over the cold damp of the pavements, 
reaping her slender harvest of cents; and the 
mother sometimes encouraged her hopes by talk- 
ing of the fine times she was to see, and then de- 
pressed them by asking how she could bear to be 
better off than her own flesh and blood, and pre- 
dicted that when she once had fine clothes and 
rode in a carriage, she would forget and despise 
her poor mother, and crippled brother, and weak- 
eyed little sister. At such times Eva would shed 
silent tears, and think she must be very wicked to 
even want to go; but could not entirely give up 
the sweet hope. 

Sunday evening came, and bitter disappoint- 
ment. Dennis Eve was half drunk and proud 
and sullen. A pig could not have been more 
obstinate, nor a peer more proud and dignified. 
Yet he had law, and nature, and human right on 
his side, for he was the father, and she was the 
light of his dark home. He was even civil to 
the man who wished to take his treasure from 
him, and argued that the child could never be as 
happy as with her own mother, and that he, a 
strong-armed man, would be degraded in his 


own eyes to leave the care of his own flesh and 


‘blood to strangers — strong positions, to which 
there is no reply which one freeman can properly 
address to another. ‘The mother was just sober 
enough to feel silly and degraded, and broke into 
the conversation frequently with suggestions that 
it would be just as nice to dress up the child and 
give her money, and still leave her there, while 
Mr. Adams thought how soon the clothes would 
go to the pawn-shop and the money to the bar- 
room, and did not reply. 

The parting kiss and the promise to aid her all 
it was possible through the institutions of charity, 
was all the consolation for little Eva as the even- 
ing sunshine and her friend faded up the street 
together. 

He did not forget her; but an orphan of less 


‘mind and beauty shared his name and home. 


Eva thought it was all for the best; but as 
winter came the shrunken skin «ver her temples 
grew whiter, and the red spot on her cheek was 
not a health rose. 

One night she had a strange dream. In her 
dream she was no more a little girl, but a white 
lamb feeding with a large flock of sheep and other 
lambs in a wide, dreary plain bounded by dark 
woods, The ground was rough and stony, with 
little grass and scanty pools of water. ‘The wind 
was cold and strong, so as to sometimes almost 
blow them away, while briers and thorns tore the 
fleece, and sometimes drew blood. ‘The sheep 
were mostly poor, with soiled and torn wool, and 
sometimes wolves from the woods would grow so 
bold as to try and pluck the young lambs from the 
very arms of the shepherd. This shepherd seemed 
to her to be quite young, and yet his face was so 
marked with care and sorrow, and his eyes so 
tender and sad that he seemed old. The stran- 
gest thing was, that he seemed to be a great man 
in-that country, and all the people who passed by 
on the highway did him reverence and seemed 
anxious for his notice and favor. His conduct 
toward these was as singular as his lonely life on 
the cold plain. He would stop some richly- 


clothed traveler in the very midst of his protesta- 
tions of high regard, and would ask, ‘‘ Lovest thou 
me?” ‘Then the man would say, ‘‘ Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee!”’ And the shepherd 
would point toward the scattered flock and say, 
** If thou lovest me, feed my sheep.” 

All the people who heard these «o:ds would 


say that they intended to feed them bountifully 
and some few would busy themselves with gath. 
ering grass and tender herbs for them in the 


coldest days; but the most part passed on, and 
said they were then in great haste. When they 
had more time, and the wind was not so cold 
out there, they would come and do it, but not 
then. ‘Then the shepherd would look sorroy 
and lead the sheep himself to the greenest pas- 
tures and stillest waters; but these were few and 
wide apart, and often picked over. 

Then Eva awoke, and while the dream was a 
sad one, yet the face of the shepherd had been 
so kind and sweet, she could not avoid telling it 
all to her sister and brother, and talking of it to 
her mother all that day. 

She felt hardly strong enough to push her way 
through the hurrying crowd of Broadway, and 
she had a little cough. 

In a few nights more she had the same dream 
and heard the same words with the same resiilts, 
Again she told her dream, and her mother told 
her it was eating at night made her dream. Eva 
thought she did not eat enough to hurt her, but 
did not say so. 

A third time the dream came. A third time 
the lord of the waste stopped a sleek and well. 
clothed man in the midst of flattery, and anx- 
iously asked, ‘* Lovest thou me?” The person 
looked astonished, as others had done, and said, 
** Lord, thou knowestall things; thou knowest that 
I love thee!” Then the shepherd pointed to where 
she was lying with other lambs on the hill-side, 
and said, ‘‘ If ye love me, feed my lambs.” But 
the man, and all others who came by, were too 
busy to attend to it then, and the cold had killed 
all the grass. So the shepherd came to her, with 
tears in his and said, ‘‘ Come, little one, [ 
must take you to a far distant fold, or vou will 
perish here.” And he took her to his warm 
bosom and hastened away, while she slept warm- 
ly in his mantle. When at last he paused and 
loosened its folds, the cold waste and dark woods 
were gone. ‘There were wide green meadows 
with butter-cups and daisies and sweet violets— 
there were blue murmuring streams that wan- 
dered through the rich grass, or sparkled in 
cascades and made rainbows of their mist—there 
were tall trees which tempered the warm sun- 
light with cool shadow, and which had glossy 
leaves and snowy flowers, with beautiful and 
wondrous fruits—there were vast flocks of sheep 
feeding in peace and safety every where, and 
among the happy, frisking lambs Eva knew 
some that she had missed, one by one, from the 
cold waste she had left. Then she hardly knew 
the shepherd who had brought her as the same 
one. His robe shone like illumined snow, the 
care and sorrow had passed from his face, and 
his shining hair was brighter thanacrown. But 
the same soft and tender light beamed from his 
loving eyes, and it was the same sweet voice 
which said, *‘ You are to stay here, my little 
lamb; this rest is for you.” 

Then Eva awoke, and, half crying with bewil- 
dered excitement, went again to tell her brother, 
her sister, and her mother. That night she even 
ventured to tell the three dreams to her father, 
as, in more than usual kindness, he took her on 
his knee. But he laughed as the mother had 
done, and said: ‘* You sleep on your back, and 
that makes you dream. Sleep on your side, and 
you will have no more trouble about it.” 

** But,” whispered Eva, *‘I love the dream so 
much; the man looked so kind and good.” 

** Nonsense!” said he, and began to promise a 
visit to the Museum when he had made more 
money. 

At last came a morning when the bright cold 
air was tremulous with the clangor of bells; when 
the churches were bright with flowers and ever- 
greens; and when the music of every choir 
seemed to say: 

“Lo! on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born 


While bright on Bethlehem’s sacred plains 
Bursts the first Christmas morn.” 


The two other little ones were soon out of bed, 
but Eva seemed sleeping sounder than usual, and 
both parents turned to her little pallet to wake 
her up. Her eyes were closed, but there was 4 
marvelous brightness on the fair face, and 4 
wondrous smile on her lips, as if some strange 
vision of beauty and glory passed before her 
mind and penetrated the closed eyelids. 

Hier mother was the first to speak, and said: 
‘The dear child! I do believe she has had thas 
same dream again.” * 

The quicker eye of the father had read the 
truth. Eva had seen the vision again—seen it 
where God wipes all tears from their eyes, and 
sorrow and sighing are done away—seen it where 
the River of Life flows softly by the city of the 
saints of God—where His sheep pasture free ou 
the green savannas of the future, and the lambs 
of the fold keep their eternal holy-day. 

** He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


COURT-HOUSE AT SAN JOSE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ir has lately been proposed to remove the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of California 
from the city of Sacramento to San José, in the 
county of Santa Clara, which is now a thnving 
city, with broad graveled thoroughfares, long 
lines of substantial brick stores, stately public 
edifices, hotels, seminaries of learning, city hall, 
elegant churches, and a handsome Court-house, 
the use of which the authorities of Santa Clara 
County have proffered to the State, in the event 
of their removing the capital thither. We publish 
a view of this building, from a photograph by 
Mr. J. A. (carton, of San José. It is situa- 
ted in First Street, between St. James and “*t. 
John streets. It fronts the east, and a broad 
plaza lies directly opposite the main entrance. 
The architect is Levi Goopricn. The build- 
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ing was let out by-contract, and will have cost, 
with the ground, the sum of $150,000. The 
apex of the dome is reached by flights of steps 
(172). ‘The building is two stories in height, 
besides basement and attic. It is designed in 
the classic style of architecture. The order em- 
loved is the Roman Corinthian, with elaborate 
enrichments of capitals, medallions, and richly- 
carved mouldings>all in cast iron and wood. 
The building has a front of 100 feet, with a 
depth, inclading portico steps, of 140 feet. The 
height from the ground to the top of a level cor- 
nice is 56 feet; to top of dome, 115 feet; to the 
of flag-staff, 185 feet. The base of the dome 

is 50 feet through, and is 17 feet across the top. 
The first floor is 8 feet above the ground line; the 
rtico has a depth of 15 feet, with a length of 
about 76 feet, and is reached wie flight of thir- 
teen granite steps and landing, which landing sup- 
ports a colonnade of six Roman Corinthian col- 
umns, a little less than 4 feet in diameter and 38 
feet high, supporting an entablature of 9} feet 
high, The building contains twenty-one rooms. 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Ovr engraving on page 724 represents a scene 
in Madrid at the first outbreak of the revolution 
there. ‘The people took possession of the Gov- 
ernment buildings, removed the royal arms, and 
pitched the portraits of the Queen, King, and 
other members of the royal family out of the 
windows into the streets, where they were tram- 
pled apon and destroyed. This took place at 
the Ministry of Works especially, the scene at 
which is depicted in our engraving. 

A correspondent, writing from Madrid on the 
afternoon of the 29th of September, thus depicts 
the enthusiasm of the citizens after the battle of 
Alcolea, which had resulted the day before in 
the surrender of the Queen’s army: ‘I have 
been out into the streets, and made my way into 
ty the Puerta del Sol. ‘The whole population is 
out, with wild joy in every countenance. ‘The 
scene has changed as if by magic. I saw no 
window that had not its festive decorations. 
Crowds of men, armed and unarmed, with flags 
at their head, are parading the’ streets. The 
very priests are setting up their most joyous 
peals from every steeple. From every tobacco- 
shop, from every public office, the Queen's arms 
are torn down and trampled in the dust. Her 
bust, her portraits, her name, and those of the 
Princess and the rest of the family, are laid 
hold of wherever they are to be found, and sub- 
jected to every ignominious ill-treatment. The 
Puerta del Sol is one mass of people. ‘The Pa- 
lacio de la Gobernacion (Home Office and Gen- 
eral Command) has been invaded by the mob. 
The doors are closed; but the people climb up, 
crawl up, and break in at every window. ‘The 
Novedades, a Progressista paper, is already be- 
ing hawked about, and it contains the new char- 
ter of the -ountry stipulating for freedom of con- 
science aud worship as the most sacred of popu- 
lar liberties. The destinies of the country are 
referred to the vote of the National Assembly, 
but the Progressistas have evidently the upper 
hand. The outburst of popular excitement is 
indescribable. It is one of those moments which 
a man does not see many times in his life, but 
which, once seen, are never forgotten.” 

Within half an hour after the retirement of 
General Concua and the triumph of the revolu- 
tion the place formerly known as the Puerta del 
Sol was rechristened the Plaza del Popolo. The 
names of several other streets and squares have 
been changed in a similar manner. ‘The Plaza 
Isabel II. has become the Plaza de Prim; the 
Plaza de Herradores the Plaza de Serrano. The 
ee of the Café Princesa have cut off the 

t two syllables of its name, and it now stands 
as the Café Prin, the nearest approach which 
the old name permitted to that of the revolu- 
tionary general. 

The Progressista clubs of Madrid have entered 
into a union for political purposes. At a recent 
meeting of the united clubs Sejior OLozaca in- 
formed them that Queen IsaBeLLa would abdi- 
cate in favor of Don Cartos. ‘The election for 
members of the Constituent Cortes will take 
place on the 29th of November. ‘This body will 
determine the form of government, which will 
probably be that of a constitutional monarchy. 


STREET-SWEEPERS AND RAG- 
PICKERS. 

THE street characters represented in our two 
engravings on page 73% are familiar to all of our 
New York citizens who are early risers. At 
early dawn we shall find the street-sweepers 
gathered together in groups at their morning 
rendezvous, near the City Hall, at Jefferson 
Market, and other localities, waiting the arrival 
of their various inspectors, ‘The inspector comes 
and calls the roll, striking off from the pay-list 
all who are not present to answer the call, and 
then the signal is given, the brooms, scrapers, 
cte., are seized, and the workmen disperse them- 
selves over the city and enter upon their allotted 
tasks. ‘The working day is from 6 a.m. until 3 
or 4 PM, 

The rag-pickers are out before the street- 
Sweepers, their best opportunity being during the 
hours before the stores are opened. They are to 
be seen in the greatest numbers in the lower por- 
tions of the city. The scene in Ann Street, which 
is represented in our engraving, may be witnessed 
every morning between 6 and 7 o'clock. Women 


and boys with their paper bags and their bundles | 


of dirty rags throng about the entrances to the 
shops of those dealing in this street-litter. Upon 
the balances are placed the uncouth bundles of 
these wretched customers, who in the mean time 
are often engaged in angry disputes among them- 
selves as to the monopoly of their respective hunt- 

Their profits are variable. The 


| 


price obtained for rags is from two to four cents 
per pound, that for waste paper ranges from one 
to three cents. ‘The earnings of a single rag- 
picker amount to from thirty to fifty cents a day. 


INDIAN FUNERALS. 


ON page 732 we publish four illustrations rep- 
resenting the custom of burial as observed by the 
Kaw Indians of Kansas. The body is first car- 
ried to the place of interment by the friends of 
the deceased. ‘The chief mourners then make 
their appearance leading the horse, which is, ac- 
cording to custom, to be strangled on the grave, 
and carrying the pole which is to serve as a mark 
indicating the s It is usually decorated with 
scalps, horse-tuils, and bits of scarlet cloth. The 
grave is then dug by squaws, after which the 
horse is strangled with all his equipments on, 
and the grave is covered up. The men show 
that they are in mourning by painting their faces 
black, the women by bedaubing the tops of their 
heads with white clay. Mourning is continned 
daily at the grave during a period of from three 
to six months. 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE AND CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

Every process, mechanical or otherwise, which 
tends to cheapen without degrading art is a pos- 
itive benefit to the public, and a means of art 
education which is not to be lightly disregarded 
or criminally neglected. The universal distribu- 
tion of good engravings is as necessary to the art 
instruction of the people as the distribution of 
school books is to their general education; art 
schools are as necessary as public colleges; and 
it is for these reasons that we are glad to notice, 
as we have heretofore, the disposition to erect 
statues and monuments to the heroes and sol- 
diers of the late war, which now prevails, and 
the discovery of any new process for cheapening 
art works. Among the most notable of these are 
photo-sculpture and chromo-lithography. 

The new art of ‘** photo-sculpture, ’ as it is 
called, has been practiced in Paris for two or 
three years by a company working upon the pat- 
ent of the inventor of the process—M. Willeme, 
the sculptor. The process by which the photo- 
graph is translated, if we may be permitted to 
use the term, into clay or terra-cotta is as fol- 
lows: Supposing a person, for instance,,wishes 
to have a statuette of himself, it is requisite that 
he should through the preliminary process of 
having a series of photographic segments, as it 
were, of his person. ‘This is accomplished by 
**posing” him in the attitude selected, on a 
round platform, in the centre of a circular photo- 
graphic room. Around this apartment, at equal 
distances, twenty-four cameras are placed, each 
instrument so arranged as to take a longitudinal 
twenty-fourth segment of the sitter, the whole 
number representing exactly his entire figure. 
From the ségments, which form what may be 
termed the working drawings of the artist, en- 
larged copies are taken of the size required for 
the statuette, ‘These preliminaries being accom- 
plished, the process of translating the flat draw- 
ings to the soft lump of clay takes place through 
the agency of the pantograph—an instrument, 
the principle of which was discovered by the 
great Watt, and is known and practically used in 
this country under the name of the copying ma- 
chine. ‘The pantograph is an instrument having 
a tracer at Gne end, and a knife, or stile, at the 
other; and it is put in operation by two persons, 
one of whom applies the tracer to the enlarged 
outlines of the photograph, and the other directs 
the opposite end to the lump of clay. As the 
two ends move equally, the outline is thus trans- 
lated to the knife; and as fast as the tracer can 
follow the lines of the photograph the knife cuts 
out the rough outline of the figure. The more 
delicate work is produced by the same agency, 
and when the statuette is complete it will be 
found to correspond line for line and crease for 
crease with the sun-picture, of which, in fact, it is 
a mechanical copy. In this manner the most 
absolute truthfulness is obtained. 

To understand how chromos are made, the 
art of lithography must first be briefly explained. 
‘The stone used in lithographing is a species of 
limestone found in Bavaria, and is wrought into 
thick slabs with finely polished surface. The 
drawing is made upon the slab with a sort of 
colored soap, which adheres to the stone, and 
enters into @ chemical combination with it after 
the application of certain acids and gums. When 
the drawing is complete, the slab is put on the 
press, and ¢arefully dampened with a sponge. 
‘The oil color (or ink) is then applied with a 
common printers roller. Of course, the parts 
of the slab which contain no drawing, being wet, 
resist the ipk; while the drawing itself, being 
oily, repels the water, but retains the color ap- 
plied. It ig thus that, without a raised surface 
or incision—-as in common printing, wood-cuts, 
and steel engravings—lithography produces print- 
ed drawings from a perfectly smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light ground- 
tint, coveripg nearly all the surface. It has 
only a fuint, shadowy resemblance to the com- 
pleted picture. It is in fact rather a shadow 
than an ogtline. ‘The next proof, from the 
second stone, contains all the shades of another 
color. ‘This process is repeated again and again 
and again ; occasionally as often as thirty times. 
The number of impressions, however, does not 
necessarily indicate the number of colors in a 
painting, b¢cause the colors and tints are greatly 
multiplied by combinations created in the proc- 
ess of printing one over another. 
five impresgions, it is sometimes n and 
possible to produce a hundred distinct es. 

The last impression is made by an engraved 


noticeable in all finer specimens. English and 
German chromos, unlike the finished work made 
by Louis Prang of Boston, and other less ex- 
tensive publishers in this country, do not give 
this delicate final touch, although it would seem 
to be essential in order to make a perfect imita- 
tion of a painting. 


AT A LITTLE DINNER-PARTY. 


First 


Dear brother Brown, if we could take 
Such liberty with ‘Time, 

As just to back his fatal clock 
To mark our early prime. 

When we were barely twenty-three, 
And prodigal of Youth, 

And thought all women were divine, 
All men the souls of truth: 

If we could feel as then we felt, 
And know what now we know, 

Wed take more pleasure than we did 
Twice twenty years ago. 


Secoxp Heumeve. 


Dear brother Smith, I’m not so sure, 
‘Tis heart that keeps us young, 
And heart was ever ignorant 
Since Eve and Adam sprung. 
And if we knew in youthful days 
As much as when we're old, 
I fear that heart would turn to stone, 
And blood run very cold. 
Yet none the less, for sake of life, 
Though life should bring me woe, 
I'd gladly be the fool I was 
Twice twenty years ago. 


Tarrp 


Dear Smith and Brown, of parted hours 
Your talk is void and vain, 

They're gone—God wot! Let’s bless our lot! 
They can not come again. 

Each age has its appointed joy, 
And each its heavy load, 

And I for one would not retrace 
My footsteps on the road, 

I know no Time but present Time, 
And if the claret flow— 

And we enjoy it—why recall 
Twice twenty years ago? 


I know I've had my share of joy, 
I know I've suffered long, 

I know I've tried to do the right, 
Although I've done the wrong. 

I know ‘mid all my pleasures past 
That sleep has been the best, 

And that I’m weary, very weary, 
And soon shall be ut rest. 

Yet all the same I cling to life, 
‘*'To be” is all I know, 

And if I'm right, I knew no more, 
‘Twice twenty years ago. 


Tue Youxa Humsce. 


You dear old humbugs, Jones and Smith, 
Thou dear old humbug, Brown, 

You live like oysters, though not half 
So useful to the town, 

I'll lead a nobler life than yours, 
While yet my youth remains, 

And gather up a store of gold 
To heal old Age’s pains, 

You've had your pleasures as you went 
In dribblets small and thin, 

I'll have my pleasures in the lamp, 
And end where you begin, 


I'll carve and care, I'll stint and spare, 
And heap up sum on sum, 

To make myself a millionaire 
Before old Age shall come. 

Ill flaunt the rich, I'll feed the poor, 
And on the scroll of Fame, 

So large that all the world may read, 
I'll write my honest name! 


Cuorvs or Humpvecs. 


Yes! Fool! and when you're old as we, 
You'll find, on verge of death, 

That little pleasures are the best, 
And Fame—not worth a breath. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


One is almost tempted, as he reads the daily records 
of accidents on railroads and steamboats, to wish for 
a return of the old times when slow-going coaches 
were the fashionable vehicles for public travel. Peo- 
ple were content then to jog along at a moderate 
speed ; or if, by chance, some nervous individual be- 
came impatient, he might safely vent his vexation 
upon the phlegmatic driver, who would not snffe« his 
faithful old horses to be startled from their regular 
trot. Nowadays, life is recklessly exposed by the 
management of our public conveyances. A collision 
occurs between two steamers on the Sound—the pas- 
sengers, as by a miracle, escape death, though not in- 
jury. The newspapers comment on the casualty for 
a day or two, and what is done about it? What new 
care is taken to prevent the like occurring any night? 
A frightful calamity recently took piace on the Hud- 
son River Railroad—to be sure, such an event is no- 
thing rare or strange on that, and on many other rail- 
roads. Some were killed, many wounded, all the pas- 
sengers in imminent danger of most horrible death. 
Almost every day some similar accident is reported, 
not always one fatal to life—usually a bare escape 
from death—a broken rail, or some similar (rife being 
the ordinary cause of exposing travelers to fearful 

rils. 

The carelessness snd recklessness of railroad man- 
agement has been abundantly discuseed—with what 

result perhaps facts will best show. But the 
‘spirit of the ave,” in America at least, tends toward 


In t haste, nuwarrantable exporure of life, unwise 
wdibeee agen! | risking of property—any thing t» “get on” in life. 


| People are not content tu be moderate and sure ; they 


want to hurry to the end of i r journey, to hurry to 
become rich, to Aurry to «i: repute, and thus they 
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“Nothing venture, nothing have,” is a sensible prov- 
erb: 


“ But there are haman natares so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 
That they will seek for peril as a pleasure.” 

On behalf of those who need to be reminded that 
** All's to be feared where all is to be lost,” a mention 
of the views of a philosophical old negro may not be 
useless. It may make them contented on a slow- 
going train. To be sure, the old negro had ran away 
from the Union army, about the time of the capture 
of Fort Donelson—a proceeding not to be approved ; 
but supposing he had run away from the Hadson River 
i cars, his philosophy would not be much at 

t 

“Were you In the fight, Sam?” inquired «@ white 
man of the colored veteran. 

** Hai a sittle tasve 

Stoud ground you?” 

“No, I runs.” 


“Ron at the first tire?” 
“Yes, Sah; and would hab run sooner had I know'd 


it was coming.” 


“ Why, that wasn’t creditable to your a 
“Dat isn’t my line, Sah. Cookin's 
“But your reputation 

“*Reputation’s nothing to me by the side of life. 

Life is worth more dan all dis world; for what would 


dat be worth to a man wid de brefout ofhim? Self . 


preservasbun am de fust law wid me, Sah.” 

“Bat traitors might have broken up the Govern- 
men withont resistance; and even if yon were killed 
your company would have scarcely missed you." 

“Maybe not, Sah. But I'd a missed myself, and 
dat was de pint wid me.” 

If ‘‘self-preserbashun,” rather than and mon- 
ey, were the “fust law” with railroad and steamboat 
managers and passengers, the list of “casualties” 
would be diminished. 

A destructive fire recently occurred at Hunter's 
Point. An explosion, caused probably by a lighted 
lamp, took place on the brig Huntington, which was 
loaded with petroleum. The brig was entirely con- 
sumed, and some lives lost. The pier also took fire, 
and an immense quantity of oil which was there 
stored, and a large kerosene warehouse in the-vicini- 
ty, were destroyed. 

Those interested in the important matter of obtain- 
ing pure water for domestic use, and desirous of know- 
ing what kind of pipe has the approval of scientific 
men, can not do better than to examine the report of 
Mesers. Colwells, Shaw, and Willard, manufacturers 
of the “ Lead-Incased Block-tin Pipe.” This pipe con- 
sists of two, the inner one of pure block-tin being cov- 
ered with lead, and both so thoroughly soldered to- 
gether that their separation or secession is regarded 


as impossible. Among the many who have examined ~ 


and approved it are Professor Doremus, Professor 
Draper, Professor Chandler, of the School of Mines ; 
Professor Booth, of the United States Mint; Profess- 
or Silliman, of Yale College; and numerous medical 
and scientific mea. Professor Doremus says of it: 
‘* After repeated examinations and analyses of the in- 
ner surface of your incased block-tin pipe, 1 found no 
exposure, not even at the joints, for galvanic action ; 
hence it is as safe as a pipe constructed wholly of 
tin.” Dr. Pohlé states that the pipe thus constructed, 
and when used as a conduit for water, is no more 
liable to galvani¢t action than if made of tin alone. 
Benjamin 8. Charch, Esq., Assistant Engineer of Cro- 
ton Water-Woiks, declares the union of the tin and 
lead is so complete that it is quite impossible for the 
moisture to get between to form galvanic currenta 
Dr. Antisell and Professor Everett give it as thelr 
opinion that galvanic action is impossible in the lead- 
incased block-tin pipe. The testimony of practical 
analytical chemists is ample to satisfy those who have 
had doubts whether any new invention was essen- 
tially better than the old-fashioned lead-pipe, which 
has been proved to impregnate the water with salts 
of lead. As there isno practical mechanical difficulty 
in working the incased tin-pipe, it is to be hoped that 
the time may soon come when the public may be re- 
lieved from the apprehension of being slowly poison- 
ed by the use of Nature's beverage. 


Matrimonial advertisements are not papular in Sax- 
ony. Recently a young man in Leipsic requested 
through the newspapers young ladies who wished to 
marry him to correspond with him, and he was sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment in the Peniten- 
tiary. 

During the darkest hours of the first day's fighting 
at Pittsburg Landing, April 6, 1862, Major-General 
Don Carlos Buell arrived on the field. He had rid. 
den in advance of his own army along distance. See- 
ing the desperate state of affairs, he asked Grant: 

** What preparations have you made to secure your 
retreat, General ?” 

** We shall not retreat, Sir.” 

** But it is possible,” added Buell; “and a prudent 
Genera! always provides for contingencies," 

** Well, there are the boats,” said Grant. 

“The boats!" said Buell. “ But they will not hold 
over 10,000 men, and we have $0,000. 

“They will hold more than we shall retreat with. 
We shall whip them yet,” was Grant's 
reply. ‘ 

A treaty has lately been entered into between onr 
country and Madagascar. The object is to secure 
eloser relations of commerce and friendship. Citizens 
of the United States will, while in Madagascar, enjoy 
the privilege of a free and unmolested exercise of 
Christian religion and its customs. New places of 
worship, however, will not be built by them without 
the permission of the Government. Commerce will 
be perfectly free with all the privileges under which 
the most favored nations are now or may hereafter be 
trading. The details of the treaty tend to secure the 
rights of both contracting parties. 


The Chicago Times states that the lives and like 
nesses of one hundred and ten of the leading citizens 
of Chicago have been published by an enterpris 
concern in that city, in a volume of seven hand 
pages, at $20; also an edition without the portraits at 
$7 50. It may be presumed that somebody will be- 
fore long publish the “ lives and likenesses” of the re- 
mainder of the “leading citizens” of Chicago, 

An instance of unusual) faithfulness and perseverance 
is that of a carrier of the New York Sun, who has nog 
failed to go through his route a single day in seven 
teen years. Last winter he was very ill, and the doo 
tors told him it would be dangerous to expose him 
self; but though he fainted twice one moruing before 
daylicht, wading through the snow and slush with his 
load of papers, he came to again and performed his task. 


Steinway Hall is greatly improved, and will now be 
a delightful concert hall. The stage and its accesso- 
ries have been altered, the organ is concealed by a 
handsome screen, and a private box on the opposite 
side preserves the symmetry of the whole. Busts of 
Beethoven and Mozart, and two statues, representing 
Puetry and Music, are on either side. The latter were 
imported from Berlin, and are very beautiful. The 
ceiling is frescoed, and appropriate ornamentation has 
been artistically made. Additional lights have bean 
placed in the Hall, and a new system of ventilation 


stone, which produces that resemblance to canvas soon hurry thyougp life. is a grand quality ; adopted. 
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THE HEBREW TEMPLE EMANU-EL. 


Tus temple, situated at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York city, 
was consecrated on the llth of September. It 
is considered one of the finest specimens of church 
architecture in this country. It belongs to the 
Moorish style. ‘The corner-stone was laid in 
October, 1866, and it took nearly two years to 
complete the structure. ‘The design of this edi- 
fice, and the perfection and delicacy with which 
the details have been execated, do credit to the 
genius and taste of the archi- 
tect, who has, while adopting the Saracenic style, 
yet allowed himself much freedom in the compo- 
sition of his design. The walls and ornamental 
work are of light freestone. ‘The building con- 
tains 1800 seats on the main floor and 500 in the 
gallery. ‘The colors in the decorations are red, 


blue, yellow, white, and gold, and the effect is [ 


most brilliant. The ceilings are of a deep blue, 
set with diamon Is of stars. The gilding is pro- 
fuse. When illuminated by its five hundred jets 
of gas the interior of the edifice presents a splen- 
did appearance. This building cost upward of 
#800, 000. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Vesvvivs is again in a state of volcanic ac- 
tivity. A considerable flow of lava has taken 
place and a violent eruption is apprehended. 

The announcement of 
an approaching eruption = 
of this mountain, which | 
has already been twice 
in eruption within the | 
past twelve months, indi- 
cates an unusual activity 
in the South European 
yoleanic district. It is 
a remarkable circum- 


stance that the temporary —S 


cessation intheactionof 
Mount Vesuvius, which 
since the end of August == 


has done nothing but SSS 
fume and grumble, has —————— 
been marked by the oc- 
currence of several earth- 
quakes in the south of 
Europe. ‘Two shocks 
were experienced in Gi- 
braltar; then a large 
portion of ‘Turkey was = 
shaken, and, lastly, a 
sharp shock was experi- 


enced in Malta. These 


disturbances following === 


each other within so == == 


short a space of time 
suffice to confirm the : 
opinion that the subter- [===> 
ranean forces whose ef- === 
fects have been experi- = 
enced from time to time 
over a district extending 
from the Canaries and 
Azores across the whole 
basin of the Mediterra- 
nean into Syria, form a 
single system, of which 
Vesuvius, Etna, Strom- 
boli, and the volcanoes 
of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago are the outlets. 
We do not remember 
any former instance in 
which the evidence has 
been so decisive. The 
fact that Ischia and Ve- 
suvius are intimately as- 
sociated with Stromboli 
and Etna had been con- 
firmed by several strik- 
ing phenomena. When 
Ischia was in full activ- 
ity before the great out- 
burst of Vesuvius in 79 
the fires of Etna had 
seemed to be gradually 
expiring, insomuch that 
it was ranked by Seneca 
among extinct volcanoes. 
But during the long in- 
terval of rest which Ve- 
suvius experienced be- 
fore the great eruption 
of 1500, Etna was in a 
state of unusual activity, 
a circumstance which Sir 
Charles Lyell considers 
to indicate that ‘‘ the 
great Sicilian volcano 
sometimes serves. as a 
channel of discharge to 
clastic fluids and lava 
that would otherwise rise 
to the vents in Campa- 
nia.” But although such 
facts as these had been 
noticed, and the connec- 
tion of the Italian with 
the Archipelagic and Syr- 
ian volcanoes had been 
suspected by many geolo- 
gists and seismologists, 
yet we do not remember 
any former instance in 
which the temporary qui- 
escence of Vesuvius has 
been followed by earth- 
quakes occurring in por- 
tions of the South Eu- 
ropean volcanic system 
so widely separated as 


Turkey, Malta, and Ve- ~~~ 
suvius, 
It is worthy of notice 
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Vee from the time of the great eruption of 79 


Vesuvius had been in activity only at distant in- 
tervals untij the eruption of 1666. In 1631, th- 
deed, it seems as if the mountain were gradually 
assuming the condition of an extinct volcano. 
At that time Bracini wrote as follows: “‘ The 
crater of Vesuvius is five miles in circumference, 
and about a thousand paces deep; its sides are 
covered with brushwood, and at the bottom there 
is a plain on which cattle graze. In the woody 
parts wild oars frequently harbor.” One is re- 
minded by this description of the condition of the 
mountain before the eonvulsions which preeeded 
the eruption of 79. At that time the mountain 
presented s@ small an appearance of activity that 
the bands of slaves and pirates which flocked to 
the standard of Spartacus found refuge within the 
very crater of the sleeping volcano. tn Dien. 
ber, 1631, the mountain behaved much in the 
same way jas in 79. It first blew away, by a 


violent eruption, the covering of rocks and cin- . 


- ders which jhad supported the woods and pastures 
desetibed by Bracini. ‘Then seven enormous 
streams of lava poured from the crater. 


Resina, | 


built over the site of Herculaneum, was entirely | 
destroyed ; |and torrents of mud, caused by heavy _ 


showers of yain which fell on the heaps of ashes 
and volcanic dust around the cone, effected an 
amount of destruction scarcely less terrible than 
that which resulted from the lava streams. 


But since the eruption of 1666 Vesuvius has 
scarcely ev@r been at rest for ten years together. | 
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Many of the eruptions also which have occurred 
during the last two hundred years have been as 
remarkable as any which took place before the 
eruption of 1666. In the great eruption of 1779 
molten lava was propelled vertically upward to a 
height of at least 10,000 feet. According to the 
account of Sir William Hamilton, Vesuvius was 
surmounted continually by what appeared as an 
enormous column of fire, the heat of which was 
distinctly perceptible at a distance of at least six 
miles on every side. Equally remarkable, but 
quite different in character, was the great erup- 
tion of 1793. In place of lava streams millions 
of red-hot stones were propelled intotheair. Dr. 
Clarke relates that these stones reached a height 
at least equal to half that of the cone itself. 
Enormous masses of white smoke were vomited 
forth by the disturbed mountain, and, gathering 
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with cascades of red-hot rocks and scorie. In 
the great eruption of 1822, so enormous a mass 
of earth and rock was propelled from the crater 
that an abyss was formed extending for 2000 
feet into the very heart of the mountain. T 
same eruption flung down the whole of the upper 
part of the cone, so that the mountain was re- 
duced in height by about one-fifth. 

In the eruption which took place twelve years 
ago lava poured down the slopes of Vesuvius for 
three weeks together. <A river of molten lava 
swept away the village of Cercolo, and streamed 
nearly to the sea-shore at Ponte Maddaloni. 
Ten small craters were formed within the prin- 
cipal one. In the eruption of last winter these 
ten craters united into one, and continued press- 
ure from beneath actually comverted this crater 
into a cone within the great exterior crater. 
This cone rose gradually until it reached beyond 
the rim of the crater, and then the molten matter 
of which it consisted poured in streams down the 
slopes of the mountain. 

After this tremendous outburst a long interval 
of rest was anticipated; but the.mounfain con- 
tinued to fume and mutter as if its pent-up forces 
had but half found relief.: At length, on June 
13, the cone began to show signs of renewed 
activity, flinging out large quantities of basaltic 
stones. Nine days later Vesuvius was so violent- 
ly shaken that the inhabitants passed the night in 
the open air, fearing lest they should be crushed 
beneath the ruins of their houses. The throes 
of the mountain grew gradually more violent, 
and the quantity of erupted matter (chiefly basalt 
stone) greater until the beginning of July. The 
cone was rent in several places by the violence 
of the mountain’s internal throes. The disturb- 
ance continued throughout the whole of July; 
and, after a fortnight’s rest, began again and 
lasted until toward the end of August. Since 
then the mountain, as we have said, has been 
comparatively at rest; but Gibraltar, Turkey, 
and Malta have been shaken by more or less 

violent earthquakes. It 
} seems that the mountain 

has not yet vomited forth 

the elastic gases which 
have been disturbing its 
Yepose during the past 
year ; and we shall, in all 
probability, soon witness 
a renewal of the energetic 
eruptive processes which 
.| prevailed last year at the 
corresponding season. 


DUCK-SHOOTING. 
THIs sport is not con- 
fined to any particular 
> section of our country, 
for the inland lakes and 
sfreams furnish as good 
a shooting-ground as the 
favorite shores of the 
e. We have 
im this country as many 
as thirty different varie- 
ties of duck. 

The ducking season is 
at its height in Novem- 
ber and December, but 
the game-laws of the dif- 
ferent States permit this 
shooting from the 15th 
of August until the Ist 
of February, and then 
only in what is known 
as a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. That is tosay, only 
with a gun which may be 
raised to the shoulder, 
and from an artificial 
blind or brush screen, 
not more than one hun- 
dred yards from the 
‘shore. 

This is to prevent what 
is known oe despised 
by every hohest sports- 
man, namely, Pot-hunt- 
ing—a method ofslaugh- 
tering ducks in vogue 
among market-men and 
others to whom ducks 


sport. 

The game-laws of the 
State of Delaware, and 
some other sea-board 
States, forbid citizens of 
other States from shoot- 
ing on their waters under 
penalty of a heavy fine 
and forfeiture of boats, 
tackle, and sporting im- 
plements. 

To the sportsman who 
delights in duck-shoot- 
ing the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries afford peculiar 
facilities. During cer- 
tain seasons of the year 
vast numbers of ducks of 
different varieties are in 
the habit of resorting to 
this locality. In nq oth- 
er section of the United 
States is this peculiar 
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enccess. In fact, so famed for quality and quann- 
tr of game has this spot become that nearly the 
whole of both shores of Chesapeake Bay and 
injets has been portioned off in sections, 
and exther bough: or leased by numerous Duck- 
ing ( labs for the more convenient and profitable 
ic. lowing of their favorite amusement. Most of 
sbese clabs have built upon their grounds spa- 
cious and comfortable club buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the members and their many 
visitors and friends. As represented in the 
larger sketch in the illustration, a long pier is 
constructed ramning out into the bay, at nght- 
angies with the shore. At the end of this cause- 
way is placed transversely a structare resembling 
a long wooden box to contain the sportsmen who 
are waiting the approach of the unwary and de- 
laded fowl When the season for the shooting 
is a: hand this whole structure is disguised by 
branches of evergreen trees, which are tied at 
intervals along the causeway and around the 
‘‘biind,” es it is termed. A number of decoy- 
ducks are anchored off the end of the structure. 
which attract the passing flocks, the individual: 
of which suppose this assemblage to indicate a 
feeding-ground. ‘Taking the ‘‘blind” to 
be simply 
the decoys, and only discover their mistake when 
they are within reach of the guns. 
or to fiy past, but invariably leave many of their 
puinber behind them. ‘The dogs are concealed 
within the ** blind.” and so well trained are these 
sagacious animals that they will not stir until the 
per moment for them to dart into the water 


r 
and biing the struggling victims to the shore. 


mrr 


sometimes the dack is wounded only in the | 


ing, and falling to the water is enabled to 


doing in pursuit of them. At such a moment 
the boats Aome into requisition, and many a 
*-iame dack’ is thus secured. ‘Lhe clubs have 
the most rigid rules regarding the choice of po- 


sition, the division of she spoils, and other mat- | 


ters, which are invariably observed. The sport 
tegins about the Ist of October and continues 
wil: intervals ontil April. During the extreme 


cold weather, when the bay is much blocked with | 
The shooting 
for the marlets is carned on principally at Havre- | 


ice. the ducks go further south. 


de Grace. Men have frequently shot over 150 
dacks in one day, and a club of 30 or 40 men 
will capture at times three or four thousand in a 
single day. Much of the excellence of the sport 
depends upon the direction of the wind. 
shore upon which it is blowing will receive the 
great proportion of the game, as ducks fly with 


a point of land the ducks fly toward. | d int 
Like a rose-bnd in its dark green calix, little sus- 
yecting the mischief she was doing, continued , 


' And doors and windows were opened one after | though they may not have money to purchase 


another as she passed, in order to say ** Good- 
morning,” or ** Good-evening, Marriette!” and 
sbe smiled and nodded right and left. 

When Marriette entered the charch all hearts 


«© 


‘that is, the hearts of the young men) were turned | 


from heaven, all eves from the saints, and fingers 
became entangled in the rosary. That must 


have been a great offense to the religious people : 


' and the young girls of La Naponule must have 


They endeav- | 


‘pe wind. Frequently, therefore. while the men | 


apon one shore will not be able to capture a | 


siigle fowl the men upon another shore will be 
abundantly supplied with sport. The gun used 


manufactured by A. M*Corwas, Baltimore. ‘The 
cluls, as may be supposed, take great interest in 
their respective shoes, and vie with each other 
in their attentions and hospitality to visitors. 
The *‘shore’ which we have here illustrated be- 
Jongs to the ** Japanese Ducking Club.” 


THE BROKEN MUG. 


La Napou ce is, it is true, but a small village 
on the sea-shore; nevertheless, it is well known 
in Provence. It is surrounded by lofty palm- 
trees and dark orange groves; but to this it dues 
not owe its celebrity. It is said that the most 
juicy grapes, the sweetest roses, and the pret- 
tieet girls in the world grow there. I can not 
speak from experience; but I believe it, and can 
only say, that it is a pity that La Napoule does 
not produce a greater quantity of juicy grapes, 
eweet roses, and pretty girls, as in that case 
some of them would certainly have reached us. 

As the women of La Napoule have been ccle- 
brated for their beauty ever since the village 
was built, little Marriette must have been the 
eighth wonder of the world, gor even the chron- 
icle makes mention of her. She was called, it 
is true, ** Little Marriette;”’ and yet she was as 
tall as girls of seventeen generally are, that is, 
her forehead reached exactly to the lips of a 
grown-up man. 

The chronicle of La Napoule had good reasons 
for mentioning Marriette. In the chronicle’s 
place I should have acted in the same manner, 
for Marriette (who, with her mother, Manon, 
had hitherto resided in Avignon), when she re- 
turned to her native village, almost turned it up- 
side down. Not exactly the houses, but the 
heads of the peoyile, and especially of those 
whose heads and hearts are always in danger 
when in the vicinity of a pair of expressive eyes. 
I speak from experience, and know that in such 
a case it is no joke. 

Madame Manon would, perhaps, have done 
better had she remained in Avignon; but she 
had inherited in La Napoule some land and 
vineyards, together with a pretty house sheltered 
by a rock, and surrounded by olive-trees and 
African acacias. This was not to be rejected 
by a poor widow, and in her own opinion she 
was now as rich and happy as if she were Count- 
ess of Provence. 

The good people of La Napoule did not fare 
eo well on the occasion; but they foresaw no 
mischief, and from never having read Homer. 
they were not aware that a pretty woman once 
roused all Greece and Asia Minor to arms. 

Before Marriette had lived a fortnight in the 
house surrounded by olive-trees and African 
acacias, every young man in La Napoule knew 
that the most channing girl in Provence dwelt 
there. 

When, looking like an angel in disguise, slic 


walked through the village with her waving pet- | 


ticoat, pale green bodice, with « bouquet of orange 

Lloxssoms and rose-buds in the tiont of it, and her 

lovely face shaded by her gray hat trimmed with 

flowers and streamers of ribbon, then the old be- 

came eloquent, and the young became dumb. 


“conscious that any one hated her. 
the so-often-trampled-upon violet suspects its 


been at that time e=pecially pious, for they were 
the most scandalized on the occasion. And one 
ean scarcely blame them; for, from the time of 
Marriette s arrival. more than one intended had 
grown cool, and more than one lover faithless. 
There were quarrels and reproaches—tears and 
refusals. Instead of weddings broken-off match- 
es Lecame the subject of conversation. Pledges 
of faith, rings, and ribbons were reciprocally re- 
turned. The old people took up the quarrels of 
their children, and dissension reigned in every 
house. Jt was a lamentable state of affairs. 

Marriette is altogether to blame, said the 
yvoung girls; first their mothers agreed with 
them, then their fathers; and at last even the 
young men were of the same opinion. 

Bat Marriette, in her modesty and innocence, 


courteous to all, This first excited the compas- 
sion of the young men, and they exclaimed, 
‘** Why should we vex the sweet, harmless child? 
She is not to blame!” The fathers said the 
samne thing, then the mothers, and at last even 
the pious young girls. For no one could con- 
verse with Marmiette without liking ber; and be- 
fre six months hgd elapsed every one had spuken 


_ tw her, and every one loved her. 


She was now, however, not aware of how much 
she was liked, and before she had been quite un- 
How little 


value! 
The inhabitants of La Napoule now endeav- 
ored to atone for their imjustice, and Marriette 


| was greeted every where with smiles, and invited 


to all their dances and rural] amusements. 

But the hearts of some men, far from being 
endowed with compassionate feelings, are hard- 
ened like that of Pharaoh. 

A memorable example of such hardness of 


_ heart was young Colin, the richest proprietor 
and farmer in La Napoule, whose vineyards, 
‘Lhe 
extensive that one could scarcely walk through 
| them all in one day. 


olive gardens, lemon and orange groves, were so 


What alone proves the 
natural hardness of his heart is this fact, that he 
had already attained the age of seven-and-twenty 
without having ever inquired why women were 


created! 
thioughout this section is the M‘Cornas gun, | 


It is true that many persons (especially ladies 
who had arrived at a certain age) considered 
(‘olin the best young man under the sun. His 
figure, his unrestrained manner, his look, his 
-tnile had the good fortune to please the afore- 
mentioned fair ones. But the decisions of such 
judges are not always to be depended upon. 

While old and young had become reconciled 
to the innocent Marriette, Colin alone continued 
to feel no compassion for the poor girl. If the 
conversation turned upon Marriette he became 
silemt as the grave. If he met her on the road 
he grew alternately pale and red from indigna- 
tion, and cast furious sidelong looks at her. 

When the young people assembled in the even- 
ing at the ruins of the castle on the sea-shore, in 
order to sing, dance, or play some merry game, 
Colin never failed to make one of the party ; but 
the moment Marriette ap the malicious 
Colin became silent, and all the money in the 
world would not have induced him to sing anoth- 
er note. It was such a pity, for his voice was 
so sweet that every one listened to him with 
pleasure; and his songs were inexhaustible. 

All the girls liked Colin, and he was civil to 
them all.’ He had a roguish look that maidens 
both fear and love; and when he smiled one 
would have wished to make him sit for his por- 
trait. But, naturally, the often. insulted Mar- 
riette never looked at him, and therein she was 
perfectly right. It was a matter of indifference 
to her whether he smiled or not; and, as to his 
roguish looks, she would not even hear of them ; 
and there again she was right. If he related an 
anecdote, just when all were listening attentively 
she commenced teasing her neighbors; threw 
weeds sometimes at Peter, sometimes at Paul; 
and laughed and chatted instead of listening. 
This vexed the proud gentleman, and he gener- 
ally broke off in the middle of his story and 
walked gloomily away. 

Revenge is sweet; and Madame Manon’s 
daughter might have felt triumphant; but Mar- 
riette was too good, and too tender-hearted. 
When he ceased speaking she was grieved ; if he 
looked melancholy her laugh was hushed; if he 
withdrew she did not remain long; and, arrived 
at home, she wept bitter tears of repentance. 

Father Jerome, the priest of La Napoule, an 
old man of seventy, had all the virtues of a saint, 
and but one defect; namely, in consequence of 
his advanced age he was very deaf. ‘This de- 
ics beceal did not cause his sermons to be 
the less edifying to his congregation, and he was 
always listened to with attention. It is true he 
had only two texts, upon which he preached as 
invariably as if his whole religion consisted there- 
in. Either ‘* Little children, love one another,” 
or ** Wonderful are the dispensations of Heaven.” 
They contained, however, so much faith, hope, 
and charity that one might, if driven to extrem- 
ities, be saved bythem. ‘The little children loved 
ne another most obediently, and waited for the 

- pensations of Heaven; but his sermons had no 
et-et npon Colin with his heart of flint, who, 
wien he appeared to be well-disposed, had al- 
ways some evil design. 

The Fair of Vence is a great source of amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of La Napoule, who, al- 


| 


much, see at least a great variety of 


ise. 
Marriette and her mother went to the fair; 
and Colin was also there. He vari- 
ous nick-nacks and bonbons for his fair ac- 
quaintances, but not the most trifling thing for 
And vet he was perpetually at her 
heels. He did not speak to her, nor she to 
him, and it was evident to every one that he 
Madame Manon, stopping suddenly at a shop, 


exclaimed, ** Oh, Marriette, look at that beauti- 


fal mug! A queen would not disdain to put it 


_ to her lips. 


Do look! the brim is glittering 


Manon’s eves sparkled with pleasure; bat Mar 


| riette, turning to the judge, said: “‘I can not ac. 


gold; and the flowers, although they are mere- | 
ly painted, are more beautiful than any that we | 
have in our garden; and Paradise in the centre! | 


Only look, Marriette, at the apples hanging from | 


the trees, that almost make ones mouth water! 
And pretty Eve offers one to Adam, who can 
not resist tasting it. And look how charmingly 
the little lamb skips round the old tiger! and how 
the white dove with its green neck is perched op- 
posite the vulture, as if they were about to bull 
and coo!” 


**Qh! mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ if I had such 
a mug I would not-drink out of it; it is too 
beautiful! I would fill it with flowers, and fix 
my eyes constantly on the Garden of Eden. 
We are in the fair, and yet, when I look at that 
picture, I feel as if I were in Paradise.” 

So saving, Marriette called her young com- 
panions, others followed, and ere long half of 
the inhabitants of La Napoule were standing op- 
posite the beautiful mug. price was timidly 
asked. ‘The shopman answered, a hundred livres; 
whereupon they all walked silently away. 

When there were no longer any of the inhab- 
itants of La Napoule near the shop, Colin stole 
up to it, threw a hundred livres on the counter, 
laid the mug in a box filled with cotton, and 
carried it off. His malicious plan was unknown 
to any one. 

On his way home, in the dusk of the evening, 
not far from La Napoule, he met old Jacques, 
the servant of the judge. Jacques was as good 
a fellow as ever lived, but as stupid as an ass. 

**] shall give yuu a franc, Jacques,” said Co- 
lin, **if you will leave this box at Madame Ma- 
non’s house. Should any one inquire who sent 
it, say a stranger gave it to you. I shall never 
forgive you if you betray my name.” 

Jacques promised to attend to his direction, 


took the money and the box, and walked to- | 


ward the house surrounded by olive-trees and 
African acacias. 

Before Jacques had reached his destination he 
met his master, Judge Hautmartin, who said to 
him, ‘*‘ What have you got there ?” 

** A box for Madame Manon, but I dare not 
tell you, Sir, from whom it comes.” 

** Why not?” 

“ Because M. Colin said that ‘he would never 
forgive me if I betrayed him.’”’ 

** It is a good thing that you can keep a secret ; 
but as it is so late you had better give me the 
box. I am going to-morrow, at all events, to 
Madame Manon, and I shall execute the com- 
mission without betraying M. Colin. It will pre- 
vent your havirg to go out of your way.” 

Jacques, accustomed to obey his master im- 
plicitly, delivered up the box, which the judge 
carried immediately into his house, and com- 
menced examining it with the greatest curiosity. 
On the lid was nicely written with red chalk : 
‘* For the amiable and beloved Marriette.” 

M. Hautmartin knew well, however, that this 
was orly waggery on Colin’s part, and that there 
was some wicked trick in it. He accordingly 
opened the box with great precaution, fearing 
that either a rat or a mouse might be concealed 
in it; but when he had canght a glimpse of the 
beautiful mug that he had seen that morning at 
Vence, he was petrified. 

For M. Hautmartin was a man who was quite 
as well versed in justice as in injustice. He per- 
ceived immediately that Colin's design was to in- 
jure Marriette by asserting, when the mug was 
in her sion, that it was the gift of some 
favored lover in the town, and thereby cause her 
to be shunned by all honest people. 

‘To prevent all evil insinuations, the judge re- 
solved to acknowledge himself as the donor. He 
was in love with Marriette, and would have been 
well pleased had she acted more in accordance 
with Father Jerome's text: ** Little children, 
love one another!” 

M. Hautmartin was, to be sure, a child of fif- 
ty, and in Marriette’s opinion the text was no 
lounger applicable to him. Madame Manon, on 
the contrary, considered him a very sensible 
child, who, besides being rich, was the most 
iinportant person in La Napoule. When the 
judge spoke of marriage, and when Marriette 
ran away in horror, Madame Manon remained 
quietly on her chair, and was not in the least 

egree afraid of the tall venerable gentleman. 
To do him justice, he had no personal defect ; 
and although Colin was the handsomest man in 
the village, M. Hautmartin had the advantage 
of, him in two particulars—namely, in years, 
and in the possession of a large, of an enor- 
mous nose, This nose, which, like a courier, 
always preceded him, in order to announce his 
approach, was positively an elephant among the 
noses of mankind. 

With this elephant, his good intentions, and 
the mug, the judge went the next morning to 
the house surrounded by olive-trees and African 
acacias. 

** Nothing appears to me too costly for the 
lovely Marriette,” said he; ‘‘ you admired this 
mug vesterday at the fair. Permit me, charm- 
ing Marriette, to lay it and my enamored heart 
at your feet.” 

me Manon and Marriette were astonished 
and delighted whet: saw the mug. Madame 


cept of either your heart or your mug.” Her 
mother became furious, and exclaimed: ‘| 
shall, however, accept of both. Oh, yon little 
fool, for whom are you waiting? Do you reject 
the Judge of La Napoule in the expectation that 
a Count of Provence will make you his bride? 
I know better what is for your advantage. \. 
Hautmartin, I shall consider it an honor to be 
able to call you my son-in-law.” 

Marniette walked out of the room weering 
bitterly, and detesting in her heart the beautif,| 
mug. 

The judge stroked his nose with the of 
his hand, and wisely obser: i: “ 
non, do not be too precipiiate; the little dove 
will acquiesce when it knows me better. I am 
not impatient. I understand womankind, and 
I feel convinced that, before three months hare 
elapsed, I shall have crept into Marriette’s heart.” 

** His nose is much too long for that!” whis 
pered Marriette, who stood listening at the door. 
And, in fact, three months passed away without 
M. Hautmartin’s having forced even the end of 


: | his nose into her heart. 
Marriette could not sufficiently admire it. | 


But during these three months Marriette had 
enough to occupy her mind. The mug, and 
something besides, caused her a great deal of 
annoyance. 

The mug formed the subject of conversation 
for a fortnight in La Napoule. Every one said 
that it was a present of the judge's, and that 
all things were arranged for the wedding. The 
more solemnly Marriette assured her young 
companions that she would rather throw herself 
into the sea than marry the julge, the more 
they persisted in teasing, by saying: ‘*‘ Oh, how 
blessed it will be to repose under the shadow of 
his nose!” This was the first annoyance. 

Then Madame Manon was so barbarous as to 
force Marriette to wash the mug every morning 
at the fountain, and to fill it with fresh flowers. 
She hoped thereby to accustom her dangliter to 
the mug, and the love of the donor: but Marvi- 
ette continued to hate both the gift and the giver, 
and she considered her employment at the founr- 
ain an actual punishment. Annoyance the second. 

Then regularly, twice a week, she found on the 
rock, beside the fountain, a bouquet of the chcic- 


_ est flowers, appearirz to have been arranged ex- 


pressly for the beautiful mug. There was also 


_a slip of paper twisted round the stalks of the 
_ flowers, upon which was written ‘* Dear Marri- 


ette.” 


Now Marriette was not such a fool as 
to believe that there were still fairies and magi- 
cians in the world. Consequently the flowers 
had been left there by Judge Hautmartin. Mar- 


| Yiette would not even smell them because ther 


had been contaminated by the breath fiom his 
nostrils; but she took them because they were 
prettier than wild flowers. The slip of paper 
she tore into a thousand pi and scatie:ed 
it over the spot where the flowers had been laid. 
But this did not vex M. Hautmartin in the least, 
for his love was as immeasurably great afier its 
kind as his nose after its kind. Annoyance ihe 
third. 

At last, however, in the course of conversaticn 
with the judge, she discovered that he was nct 
the donor of the flowers. Who could it be? 
Marriette was astonished when she made this 
unhoped-for discovery, and from that time fur- 
ward she took the flowers with much move 
pleasure from the rock, but—Who had lett 
them there? Marriette became (a most unus- 
ual thing for a young girl) very curious. ‘She 
guessed first one, then another, young man in 
La Napoule, but it was not to be guessed. She 
watched and listened until late at night; she 
rose earlier in the morning; but she watched 
and listened in vain. And yet, twice a weck, 
the miraculous flowers lay upon the rock, and 
on the slip of paper that was wound round them 
she read the silent sigh addressed to her: ‘* Lear 
Marriette!” This was sufficient to have excited 
the curiosity of the most indifferent person. Un- 
satisfied curiosity, however, becomes at last posi- 
tive torture. Annoyance the fourth. 

On Sunday Father Jerome again preached 
upon the text: ** Wonderful are the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven ;” and Marriette hoped that, by 
some wonderful dispensation, she would be en- 
abled to discover the donor of the flowers. Fa- 
ther Jerome, thought she, is always right. 

One summer's night Marriette was awakened 
by the oppressive heat, and could not go to sleep 
again. No sooner did she perceive the first ro=y 
tints of the morning appearing above the surface 
of the sea than she joyfully sprang out of bed, 
and, having dressed herself, she went out to wash 
her face and hands at the fountain. She took her 
straw-hat with her, as she intended to saunter for 
an hour on the sea-shore, and peihaps bathe in a 
secluded spot that she had discovered. 

But in order to get to the secluded spot it was 
necessary to ascend the rock at the back of the 
house, and thence descending to pass by scmeé 
pomegranate and palm trees. On this occasiou 
Marriette could not pass by; for under the 
youngest of the palm-trees lay a young man 
fast asleep, and beside him lay a bouquet of the 
most beautiful flowers. She also saw a piece of 
paper twisted round the stalks, which probally 
contained an address to her. How could Mar- 
riette pass by ? 

She stood still, and trembled from head to 
foot. Then she determined to return home; 
but before she had gone many steps she stopped, 
and looked back at the sleeper. But at a dis- 
tance his face could not be recognized: now oT 
never was the secret to be discovered. She 
again tripped lightly toward the palm-tree ; but 
the sleeper appeared to move, and she again !an 
away. The movement, however, had been mee 
imagination on her part, and she again appreach- 
ed the tree. Could it be possible that -he is pre 
tending to be asleep? thought she, again running 
toward home. But who would run away on ac- 
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count of a mere possibility? She commenced 
her journey to the palm-tree with renewed cour- 


_ this wavering of her mind, between 
curiositv and fear—this tripping backward and 
forward between the house and the palm-tree— 
she had advanced each time some steps nearer 
the sleeper, for curiosity was overcoming her fear. 

‘¢ Of what consequence is it to me whether he 
be asleep or awake? ‘The path leads past him, 
and I merely pass by.” So thought Marriette ; 
but, instead of passing by, she stopped in order 
to examine the sleeper’s face, and put an end to 
all uncertainty concerning the donor of the flow- 
ers. He meanwhile continued sleeping as sound- 
ly as if he had not closed his eyes for a month 
befure. And who was it—who else could it be— 
but the reprobate Colin ? | 

And so he it was, who, by sending the mug, 
had caused the poor girl so much annoyance, 
and had involved her in the vexatious affair with 
M. Hautmartin: he it was who had teased her 
by leaving the flowers on the rock, in order to 
excite her curiosity. And why? Because he 
hated Marriette, and treated her on all occasions 
in the most unpardonable manner. Whenever 
it was possible he avoided her; but if that was 
not in his power, he made a point of doing some- 
thing to annoy her. There was no girl in La 
Napoule to whom he was not more civil and 
obliging than to Marriette. Only think! he had 
never asked her to dance with him, and she 
danced beautifully. 

There he lay now, caught, betrayed. Re- 
venge took possession of Marriette’s breast. How 
could she insult him? She took the bouquet, 
unfastened it, and strewed the flowers with just 
indignation over the sleeper. But.the slip of 
paper, upon which ** Dear Marriette!” was writ- 
ten, she stuck hurriedly into her bosom. She 
wished to preserve this proof of his handwriting 
for future occasions. Marriette was sly. She 
now thought of going away. But she was not 
sufficiently revenged: she could not bring her- 
self to leave the spot without having paid Colin in 
his own coin. Accordingly she took the violet- 
colored ribbon from her hat, twisted it light! 
round the sleeper’s arm, and tied Colin, wit 
three knots, fast to the palm-tree. When he 
awakes how astonished he will be! How tor- 
tured by curiosity to know who has played him 
such a trick! That he could not possibly dis- 
cover, and so much the better. He deserved it. 

Marriette was only too merciful to him. No 
sooner had she carried her plan into execution 
than she began to repent of what she had done. 
Her bosom heaved impetuously, and I believe 
even a tear stood in her eye as she looked com- 
passionately at the criminal. She walked slow- 
ly back toward the pomegranate-trees, and often 
looked round while slowly ascending the rock. 
Then, hearing her mother’s voice, she hurried 
home. 

That very day Colin played another trick. 
What did he do? He resolved to put poor Mar- 
riette to the blush. Alas! it had not occurred 
to her that her violet-colored ribbon was known 
to every one in La Napoule! Colin knew it only 
too well. He wound it round his hat, and dis- 
plaved it every where as atrophy. Every one 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It has been given him by Marri- 
ette!” And all the young girls exclaimed, ‘‘The 
villain!” and all the young men, who liked Mar- 
riette, exclaimed, *‘ ‘The villain!” 

**What, Madame Manon!” shouted Judge 
Hautmartin, as he entered her house, and he 
shouted so loud that his words were echoed 
marvelously in bis nose. ‘* What! is it possible 
that you have allowed my intended bride to give 
her hat-ribbon to farmer Colin? It is high time 
to solemnize our marriage, When that has taken 
place [ shall have a right to dictate.” 

**T quite agree with you,” replied Madame 
Manon. ‘‘If matters have come to that, we 
must have the wedding immediately. That will 
put an end to all such nonsense.” 

** But, Madame Manon, your daughter perse- 
veres in refusing my proposal.” 

** Prepare the marriage-feast 

**But she has not given me one kind look; 
and if F sit down beside her, the little wild thing 
jumps up and runs away.” 

** M. Hautmartin, prepare the marriage-feast!” 

** But if Marriette will not consent ?” 

“We shall take her by surprise. The cere- 
mony shall be performed on Monday by Father 
Jerome. We shall easily induce him to consent; 
for I am Marriette’s mother, and you are the 
person of the greatest authority in La Napoule. 
She must obey. But Marriette must not know 
any thing about our plan. I shall send her early 
on Monday morning to deliver a parcel to Father 
Jerome, in order that she may not suspect any 
thing; and he must endeavor .to persuade her 
to comply with our wishes. Half an hour after- 
ward we shall make our appearance, and then, 
without a moment's delay, to the altar. And 
even if Marriette answer No, instead of Yes, it 
will be of no consequence, for the old gentleman 
can not hear. But do not say a word on the 
subject to Marriette or any one in La Napoule.” 

Thus the affair was arranged between them. 
Marriette little dreamed of the happiness that 
awaited her.. She could think of nothing but 
Colin’s cruelty in having made her a subject of 
conversation for the whole village. But however 
bitterly she may have repented her indiscretion 
with respect to the ribbon, in her heart she for- 
gave the miscreant. Marriette was much teo 
good-natured. She said to her mother and her 
young companions, *‘ Colin found my ribbon; I 
did not give it to him. He is now trying to vex 
me about it. You know he has always endeavored 
to annoy me whenever he had an opportunity !” 

_ Alas! the poor girl little knew that the ma- 
licious wretch was meditating new enormities. 
The next morning Marriette carried the mug 
48 usual to the fountain. No flowers lay upon 
the rock; but it was too early, for the sun was 


only beginning to make its appearance above the 
surface of the sea, 

Soon afterward she heard the sound of foot- 
steps, and looking up she beheld Colin with the 
flowers in his hand. Marriette blushed deeply. 
Colin stammered, *‘ Good-morning, Marriette!” 
But the salutation did not come from his heart ; 
he uttered it with difficulty. 

**'Why do you wear my ribbon so publicly, 
Colin ?” said Marriette, as she placed the mug on 
the rock. ‘* You know I did not give it to you,” 

** You did not give it to me, dear Marriette ?” 
inquired he, growing pale from suppressed rage. 

Marriette, ashamed of having told a falsehood, 
cast down her eyes, and said, after a pause, 
** Well, I did give it to.you, but you ought not 
to have exhibited it. I request that you will re- 
turn it to me.” 

While slowly taking it off his hat, his vexation 
was so great that he could neither suppress a sigh 
which rose from his breast, nor conceal a tear 
which stood in his eye. 

** Dear Marriette, allow me to keep your rib- 
bon ?” said he, softly. 

** No!” answered she, 

Thereupon his rancor turned todespair. Look- 
ing first with a sigh toward heaven, then gloomily 
at Marriette, who stood with downcast eyes qui- 
etly and innocently at the fountain, he wound 
the violet-colored ribbon around the bouquet, and 
exclaiming, ‘*‘There, you have all!” he dashed 
the flowers so spitefully against the beautiful 
mug, that it fell from the rock and was broken 
to pieces. He then ran exultingly away. 

Madame Manon, who had been listening be- 
hind the window, had seen and heard all that 
had passed. When the mug was broken she 
was so horrified that she lost her sight, hearing, 
and almost her speech. While squeezing her- 
self through the narrow lattice, in order to pur- 
sue the criminal, the mouldering stones in the 
wall gave way, and the window frame, falling 
with a terrific crash on the ground, was broken 
to pieces. 

So many misfortunes at once would have caused 
any other woman to have lost her presence of 
mind; but Madame Manon quickly recovered 
herself. ‘* What a fortunate circumstance that 
I witnessed his violence!” exclaimed she. ‘“* He 
must appear before the judge, and he shall pay. 
the weight of the mug and window in gold, 
That will pay for your trousseau, Marriette !” 
But when her daughter brought her the frag- 
ments of the mug—wlien she saw Paradise Lost, 
Adam without a head, and nothing remaining 
of Eve but her legs; the serpent triumphing un- 
hurt, the tiger uninjured; but that the little 
lamb had disappeared even to its tail, just as if 
the tiger had swallowed it—then Madame Ma- 
non broke out into imprecations against Colin, 
and concluded by saying, ‘*‘It is quite evident 
that it was broken by the devil.” 

With Marriette and the broken mug Madame 
Manon betook herself to Judge Hautmartin at 
the ninth hour, that being his appointed time for 
sitting in judgment. Exhibiting the broken mug 
and Paradise Lost, she vociferously made her 
complaint. Marriette wept bitterly. 

When the judge saw the broken mug, and 
when he saw his betrothed in tears, he was filled 
with such just indignation against Colin that his 
nose became the same violet color as Marri- 
ette’s renowned hat ribbon; and he instantly dis- 
patched bailiffs to summon the transgressor. 

Colin arrived, looking very much vexed. Ma- 
dame Manon repeated her accusation with con- 
siderable eloquence in the presence of the judge, 
bailiffs, and clerks. But Colin, instead of list- 
ening, walked up to Marriette and whispered: 
‘* Forgive me, Marriette, as I forgive you. I 
have only broken your mug unintentionally ; but 
you—you have broken my heart!” 

** What is the meaning of all this whispering ?” 
inquired Judge Hautmartin, with judicial dig- 
nity. ‘* Listen to the charges that are brought 
against you, and defend yourself.” 

**T can not defend myself. I broke the mug 
without intending to do so,” said Colin. 

‘*T almost believe him!” said Marriette, sob- 
bing: *‘I was as much to blame as he was; for 
had I[ not offended and exasperated him, he would 
not have thrown the flowers and ribbons so in- 
considerately. He could not help it.” 

** Good Heavens!” shrieked Madame Manon, 
‘*is the girl going to vindicate him? Judge 
Hautmartin, do you decide. He has broken the 
mug, that he does not attempt to deny; and he 
was the cause of my breaking the window; should 
he deny that, I can prove it.” 

** As you can not defend yourself, M. Colin,” 
said the judge, ‘‘ you must pay three hundred 
livres for the mug, for that was the value of it; 
and for—” 

**No,” interrupted Colin, ‘*it was not worth 
so much; for when I bought it at the fuir for 
Marriette, I only paid a hundred livres.” 

**You bought it, Mr. Impudenee?” shouted 
the judge, his whole face becoming the color of 
Marriette’s ribbon. He would have said more 
had he not been afraid of unpleasant explana- 
tions. 

But Colin, indignant at the imputation, ex- 
claimed—‘‘I sent your own servant with the 
mug to Marriette the day of the fair. There he 
is, standing at the door. He can bear witness. 
Jacques, did I not give you the box to carry to 
Madame Manon’s ?” 

Notwithstanding M. Hautmartin’s endeavors 
to interrupt him, the simple Jacques said—‘* Rec- 
ollect yourself, Judge Hautmartin; you know 
you took M. Colin’s box from me, and carried 
the contents yourself to Madame Manon. The 
box is lying there among your papers.” 

The bailiffs were ordered to turn simple 
Jacques out of the room; and Colin was also 
desired to withdraw until his presence should 
be required. 

‘Very well, M. Hautmartin!” said Colin; 


Napoule. Your having endeavored to insinuate 
yourself into Madame Manon and Marriette’s 
good graces at my expense is not the only trans- 
action that has come to my knowledge. If you 
want me you had better ride to Grasse and in- 
quire for me at the governor's.” So saying, 
Colin walked away. 

The affair had perplexed M. Hautmartin so 
much that he scarcely knew what he was doing. 
Madame Manon shook her head; for the affair 
was beginning to assume a suspicious appear- 
ance. ‘* Who is to pay me now for the broken 
mug?” inquired she. . 

**T,” exclaimed Marriette, with a glowing 
countenance—‘“‘ I am almost paid for it.” 

Colin rode that very day to Grasse, waited on 
the governor, and returned early the next morn- 


ing. When M. Hautmartin heard of his having - 


done so, he laughed and lulled all Madame Ma- 
non’s suspicions by swearing that he would allow 
his nose to be cut off if Colin had not to pay 
three hundred livres for the mug. He also went 
with Madame Manon to Father Jerome to ar- 
range about the wedding, and to enjoin him to 
impress upon Marriette that it was her duty, as 
an obedient daughter, not to oppose her mo- 
ther’s wishes. ‘The pious old gentleman prom- 
ised to do what they desired, although he had 
not understood the half of what had been shouted 
in his ear. 

As to Marriette, she now, for the first time, 
valued the broken mug, which she carried into 
her sleeping apartment ; and it seemed to her as 
if the Paradise that had disappeared from it had 
been placed in her bosom. 

On Monday morning Madame Manon said to 
her daughter, ‘‘ Dress yourself nicely, and carry 
this myrtle wreath to Father Jerome; he wants 
it for a bride.” Marriette put on her holiday 
dress, took the wreath unsuspiciously, and car- 
ried it to Father Jerome. 

On the way she met Colin, who saluted her in 
a friendly manner; and when he heard where 
she was taking the wreath, he said: ‘** I am go- 
ing to the same place in order to pay Father 
Jerome his tithes.” As they walked on in silence 
he took her hand; upon which they both trem- 
bled as much as if they had some evil design 
upon one another. 

‘* Have you forgiven me?” whispered Colin, 
timidly. ‘“*Ah! Marriette, what have I done 
to cause you to act with such cruelty toward 
me ?” 

She could only say, “ Never mind, Colin, you 
shall have the ribbon again; and I shall keep 
your mug. It was sent by you, was it not?” 

**Ob, Marriette! can you doubt it? I should 
like to give vou every thing I possess. Will you 
in future be kinder in your manner ?” 

She made no answer; but as they entered the 
priest’s house, she cast a sidelong look at him, 
and observing a tear standing in his handsome 
eye, she lisped, ** Dear Colin!” He seized her 
hand, and was in the act of kissing it, when the 
door of an adjoining room opened, and the ven- 
erable Father Jerome stood before them. The 
young people appeared to have become suddenly 
giddy, for they held each other fast. I can not 
tell whether this proceeded from the kissing of 
the hand, or from veneration for the old man. 

Marriette gave the myrtle wreath to Father 
Jerome, who placed it on her head, saying, 
** Little children, love one another!” And he 
then exhorted the good girl in the most impress- 
ive and affecting manner to love Colin; for the 
old gentleman either on account of his deafness 
had not heard, or in consequence of his failing 
memory had forgotten the name of the intended, 
and naturally concluded that Colin was the bride- 
groom. 

On hearing the exhortation of Father Jerome, 
Marriette was so overcome that she burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘* Alas! I have loved him 
this long time, but he hates me.” 

‘‘T hate you, Marriette!” exclaimed Colin. 
**My soul io been wrapped up in you ever 
since you came to La Napoule. How could I 
either hope or believe that you loved me? Are 
you not adored by every one in the village ?” 

‘* Why then, Colin, did you avoid me on all 
occasions, and show such a decided preference 
for my companions ?” 

‘*Oh, Marriette! whenever I saw you I was 
overcome by fear, dejection, grief, and love. 1 
had not courage to approach you; and yet when 
I was not near you I was miserable.” 

During this conversation Father Jerome, im- 
agining that they were quarreling, put his arm 
round both, and drawing them together, he 
said, imploringly, ** Little children, love one an- 
other!” 

Thereupon Marriette sank upon Colin’s breast, 
who clasped her in his arms, and perfect bliss 
was depicted on their countenances. While Col- 
in pressed his lips to Marriette’s pretty mouth, 
the priest—the whole world—was forgotten. In 
fact, so completely had they lost their recollec- 
tion, that they unconsciously followed Father 
Jerome into the church and up to the altar. 

** Marriette !” sighed he. 

‘** Colin!” sighed she. 

There were many pious persons praying in the 
church, who were much astonished when they 
witnessed the marriage of Colin and Marriette. 
Many departed before the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, in order to announce the event in La Na- 
poule. 

Father Jerome led the bride and bridegroom 
back to his house, heartily rejoicing that they 
had made so little opposition, and that he had 
been able to perform his task with so little dif- 
ficulty. 

Just then Madame Manon arrived, completely 
out of breath. She had waited at home for the 
bridegroom, but she had waited in vain; and as 
the last sound of the church bell died away her 
anxiety increased to such a degree that she went 
herself to M. Hantmartin’ss. ‘! here new horrors 


‘depend upon it this is your last trick in La | awaited her; for she was inf roi +! that the a 


ernor had made his appearance, and having ex- 
amined the records and accounts of Judge Haut- 
martin, bad placed him immediately under arrest. 

** The impious Colin has brought that about!” 
thought she as she hurried to Father Jerome, in 
order to make an excuse for the*delay of the 
wedding. The good old man, proud of his work, 
smiled as he led the new married pair up to her. 

Madame Manon really became speechless when 
she was told what had occurred; but Colin, whe 
had now more use of his tongue than he had 
during his whole life, commenced relating al) 
about his love, the broken mug, the oo of 
the judge, and how he had unmasked him in 
Grasse. He concluded by begging of Madame 
Manon to give him her blessing; for neither he 
nor Marriette had been to blame, and what was 
done could not be undone. 

Father Jerome, who for a length of time could 
not conceive what had happened, was at last 
made to understand the mistake about the bride- 
groom ; whereupon he folded his hands, and pi- 
ously raised his eyes to heaven while exclaiming, 
** Wonderful are the dispensations of Heaven !” 
Colin and Marriette kissed his hand, and Ma- 
dame Manon gave the young couple her blessing, 
remarking, at the same time, that her head was 
so confused that she did not know what to think 
of the whole affair. When, however, she dis- 
covered the extent of her son-in-law’s riches she 
was quite satisfied with him, especially as M. 
Hlautmartin, together with his nose, had been 
taken as a prisoner to Grasse. 


The broken mug has been preserved as a relic 
in the family until the present day. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Henting Pastizs"—Mothers with danghters to 
marry! 


A Trvisu ros Tux Truxs.—The Ritualists ought to 
be Romanists by Rites. 


“ Waiter, I should like a clean napkin. This looks 
as though ft had been through the dock.” 
“Can give eecond- 


t change, my dear Sir. Alwa 
hand napkins with single fish-balls, Sir. 


Hearts axp Devices—Valentines! 


A “ Grounp Swe.it”"—A “ Lord of Acres !” 


A little girl wanted to eay that ehe had a fan, but 
bad forgotten what it was called; so she described it 
as “‘a thing to brush the warm al: off of you with.” 


YE AGED BACHELOR. 


When I remember all 
The girls I've met together, 
I feel like a rouster in the Fall 
Expored to every weather. 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some barn-yard all deserted, - 
Whose oats are fled—whose hens are dead, 
And off to market started. 
“IT have come for my umbrella,” sald the lender of 
one of these articles, on a rainy day, to his friend. 
“Can't help that,” exclaimed the borrower, “don't 
you see that I am guing out with it?” “ Well, yes,” 
replied the lender, astonished at such ontrageous im- 
pudence ; “ves, but—but—but what am I to dorm 
‘Dor”" — the other, as he threw up the top and 
walked off, as I did—borrow one.” 


Base Ixuosritatity—Turning ont your toes. 


A Rewarxasie observing man who 
was traveling ou a train noticed a gentleman and 
a seated iu close juxtaposition, and, judging from 
their conduct, imagined that they were exceedingly 
intimate. In front’of the comfortable pair sat two 
Germans. Presently the train passed through a dark 
bridge. Amidst the rattling of the bridge could be 
he a noise that sounded for all the world like 
concussion of lips. As the train emerged into day- 
light, one of the Germans slowly drew his epectacies 
down over his nose, and exclaimed: “ Vell, I tink dish 
ish a bad bridge. I hears him crack, one, two, three, 
four times.” The lady drew down her veil, aud for 
the trip looked mute and quiet. 


Ths HONEY-MOON. 

Lecy. “Charles, dear!” 

Cuarces. “ Well, my love.” 

Lvoy. “ Will you do me a favor, dear?” 

Cuaruzs. “Surely, love.” 

Leer (timidly. Well, Charles, if I might ask you, 
would you bring home two pounds of country saa- 
sages? 


Grasses Rocxp—Those worn in the eye. 


Scocestion By A Scrrerre.—Is the tor dis. 
posed to be too talkative when you sit down to have 
your hair cut? As he is sure to ask how = wish it 
done, you can easily give him a hint by telling him to 
cut it short. 


Besy Insects 1x Tue y 
- 

Tucrrer-urep Hoss.—A hoes which had his breed 
improved by means of a sulky, containin a fellow 
with a long whip, till he ain't worth 18 sents for any 
purpose except a gambling masheen. 


Gextiemen.—A bob tall cote, 23 sent 

per koller, a white kotten weskit, yaller trowsers 
whithout any cloth in the legs, shiny leather boots, a 
pair of yeller gloves, and inside of "em all, a —~ gut 
up in imitashun of a man, but as the kounterfeit de- 
tectors say, poorly executed and not kalkulated to 
deseve. Must swar, drink shampain, and telk horse, 
Mustash iudispensabul, brains opnesessary. 


AN APATHETIC MAN. 


With amile so faint we know not when we've seen ft, 
And then inquire if he can really meau it— 
Who can not love, whose warmest welcome freezes; 
Who can't offend, because he never pleases. 


A clergyman says it is curious to note how many 


people attend a circus “only becanse they want to ~ 


please their children ; but still more curious to ob 
serve that in many instances it takes two or three 
able-bodied men, with as many wumen, to 

oue little bey or girl.” 


“What are you doing there, Jane ?* 

“Why, Pa, I'm going to dye my doll’s piaafore red.” 

“ But what bave you got w dye it?” 

** Beer.” 

“Who on earth told you that beer wonld dye red f” 

“Ww hy. Ma said it was beer that made your nose go 
red, and—" 

“ Here, Susan, take this child.” 


TARY — “Spanish Bonds” bays 


fallen 
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| TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF PETROLEUM ON LAKE ERIE, Octoper 26, sy T, 
| is exposed in navigation. ‘This vessel cleared | value of which was set down at $12,428. Be- 
EXPLOSION ON LAKE ERIE. from Nhe port of Cleveland for Liverpool, En- | sides the above there were 17,500 staves and 
In the explosion on board the bark /7. Z. | gland. According to her manifest there were | 1100 boat oars, of the value of $1610, the aggre- 
Cotton, on the evening of October 26, we have a | on board 1460 barrels of spirits of petroleum (or | gate value of the cargo being $14,038, as mad 
‘ new illustration of the perils to which human life | naphtha), 499 barrels of oil of petroleum,‘the | out at the Custom-house, | 
| LEA 
= 


THE MQ 


URNERS— 


[November 14, 1868. 


T. Sweeny. 


The crew consisted of the captain, two mates, 
steward, and six seamen. e captain’s wife 
was also on board, making eleven persons in all. 
The vessel and cargo were valued at $50,000. 

Georce L. Dr Wo rr, the captain of the 
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STRANGLING THE PONY 

CEREMONY OF BURIAL AS OBSERVED AMONG THE KAW INDIANS,—Skercnep sy James Kipp, Jun.—{See Pace 727.) 
o 


Noveussn 14, 1868. } 


SKETCHES OF CITY LIFE—THE STREET-SWEEPERS ANSWERING TO THE INSPECTOR’S CALL-ROLL.—Skercuep sy Paut Franzeny.—{Ser Pace 727.) 


bark, states that he left port at twenty minutes 
to five o’clock, Sunday afternoon, in tow of the 
tug W. D. Cushing. About three-quarters of 
an hour after leaving the tug, the canvas being 
set, and all hands on deck cleaning up the vessel, 


i 


SKETCHES OF CITY LIFE~THE RAG-PICKERS 


a sudden and terrific explosion was heard. The 
whole deck seemed to heave. Barrels, oars, and 
staves were blown into the air with great force. 
The explosion seemed to extend the entire length 
of the vessel. One man was blown overboard. 


Siva 


wr Wii 


Every person on béard was thrown into the air, 
some of them as high as twenty or thirty feet. 
The deck settled back, all out of shape. As 
soon as the explosion took place the flames burst 
out, and the vessel was soon wrapped in a sheet 


of tire. The sails and rigging caught immedi- 
ately, and in the next moment were all burning. 
The small boat was got down as soon as possible, 
but not a moment too soon, as the flames were 
raging with great fury, and time was hardly given 
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DISPOSING OF THEIR GATHERINGS.—Sxercuep sr Pavut Fraxzexr.—(See Pace 727.] 
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to get all on board. Mrs. De Wo tr was in the 
calvin at the time of the explosion. The boat 
then put out in search of Mr. Hearss. He was 
soon found; but when the boat reached him he 
was neaily exhausted, being badly bruised. Aft- 
er taking him on board the boat headed for the 
harbor. When about half-way into port they 
met the tug Prindevile, and were taken on 


-board. Captain De Wo tr also states that he 


can not account for the explosion. ‘There was 
no light or fire in the stove in the forecastle, and 
ouly one light inthe cabin. There were no lights 
above deck except such as the navigation laws 
compel all vessels to carry. Every thing on 
board was lost. The ship's papers and the cloth- 
ing of the officers and crew were all destroyed by 
the explosion and the fire. Some of the men 
came ashore with scarcely any clothing on. 

‘The scene presented by the burning vessel just 
after the explosion was as magnificent as it was 
terrible. ‘Lhe water was perfectly calm, reflect- 
ing the burning ship upon its surface. A light 
breeze inland turned the great volume of smoke 
over the city. The lurid flames illuminated the 
lake for milés around. ‘The light was percepti- 
ble upon the fronts of houses and faces of people 
along the shore. The wind, shifting from point 
to point, by 8 o’clock was blowing a stiff breeze 
to the eastward, carrying the vessel before it, and 
leaving a line of burning oil-upon the surface of 
the water behind. 

As remarkable and miraculous as it may seem, 
there were no lives lost. Nearly all on board 
were more or less inju ‘Mr. Hears, who 


was bluwn overboard, was so badly burned that | 
he was taken to the Marine Hospital as soon as 


he came ashore. ‘I'he steward was also burned, 
and had his arm severely injured. It is fortunate 
that the explosion did not occur in the middle 
of the Atlantic, where it would prebably have 
been disastrous to the crew. 


FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovuse.—‘* We have sold Buryett’s Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” Ackrr, MeRRALL, & Conpit, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH Burxetr & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. | 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 


Prano’s American Curomos. — What re- 
veilers: of beauty, what creators of joy, what 
apostles of art are Pxanc’s chromos! So we 
felt when we gazed on the ** Early Autumn,” 
the ** Strawberries,” the ‘* Cherries,” and 
** Faster Morning”—four chromos so different 
and yet so united.— Watchman & Reflector. 

\ 


sailed to the Ameri- 
can coast in a four-hundred-ton ship, and first 
landed upon the Island of St. Domingo. Last 
week a vessel from St. Domingo unloaded in New 
York over four hundred tons of St. Croix Rum 
for P. H. Drake & Co., of that city. This is 
but a few weeks’ supply of this article, which 
these gentlemen use in the manufacture of the 
célebrated PLANTATION Bitters. We are in- 
formed by an exchange that Messrs. DraKE & 
Co. haxe not advertised a dollar for a year, but 
that the sales of this article continue at the 
former enormous figure. In 1864 the receipts 
of the PLantation Bitters were equal to those 
of the New York and New Haven Railroad.— 
Tribune. 


Watrn.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologue, and sold at half the price. 


Manuattan Co-orrrative Retier Assocation, 
65S Broadway, New York City.— Agents wanted. — 
Send for Circular. 


NatioxaL Free Mason.—The beet Masonic paper 
iu the U. S.—$2 per year.—Agents wantcd.—Addregs 


_National Free Mason, P.O. Box 5903, New York City. 


Screrricovs Harr Removen from any part of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, b 
Uvuam's Depttatory Powprer. $1 25 by mail. - 
dress 8.C. Ursam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s Paruian Lo- 
rion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


TXOR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
“Pavulan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELIABLE AGENTS —" every where for 
the 
NOVELTY $25 FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


and the 
BRIDGEPORT FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 
E. H. VANDYKE, Gen'l Ag’'t, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large collections 

ef Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts. each. 

The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of modern 

music in the world. Also, just ready, free to any ad- 

dress, Boosey & Cu."s Catalogue of their newest pub- 
lications in ful! sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
\ 7 ANTED—Ladies and Gentlemen every where, as 
Agents for Belcher, James, & Co.'s Great One 
Dollar Sale. We arg selling goods for one dollar that 
retail every where for twice that sum. The smallest 
erticlé on our checks can be exchanged for a Five-Bot- 
.e Silver-Plated Revolving Castor, or twenty-four rich 
Stereoscopic Views, ora large Concertina. 
Uur inducements to Agents are double those of any 
Other honse in the trade. Circulars sent free. 
ELCHER, JAMES, & CO., 
& © Sreeer, Bostox, 


THE DERBY 


) ATHEN ZUM. 


WORKS OF 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


This Association has been formed for the dissemi- 
nation throughont the country of 


THH STANDARD PRODUCTIONS 
OF LITERATURE, 


As well as artistic works of the highest class, at a mod- 
erate individual expense. It is thus proposed to as- 
sist the progress of our national knowledge and to el- 
evate our national taste, while by a partial application 
of those principles which have generally insured the 
success of all co-operative and business Unions, the 
actual advantage of the immediate sales effected will 
be placed almost wholly in the hands of the purchaser. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


In accordance with this design, the following plan 
has been adopted, and is submitted to the public, in 
full confidence that it can not fail to receive their un- 
hesitating sanction and support. 


The management of the Atheneum will be under 
the direction and immediate supervision of 


MR. H. W. DERBY, 


its Business Superintendent, and & council of five of 
its most prominent members, whose services are given 
to the patrons of the Athenzum with the sole view of 
making it a thorough and, at the same time, a per- 


| manent success, 


A spacious Bookstore, with Art Galleries adjoining, 
bas been established at 


680 BROADWAY, 


in which the most valuable and prominent publica- 
tions, in every branch of Literature and Science, with 
all the leading American Periodicals, will be sold at 
their publishers’ lowest regular price. In addition te 
this, 


Every Purchaser to the Amount of $5 
will be entitled to a certificate in the distribution of 


WORKS OF ART, 


the Management of the Atheneum guaranteeing that 
such distribution shall take place within four months. 


In order that the pnblic may judge of the value and 
high order of the Paintings and other Works of Art 
which will be 


AWARDED TO THE PURCHASERS 
at the First Distribution, they have been placed upon 


FREE EXHIBITION 
AT THE GALLERIES OF THE ATIENAZUM, 


Their actual vrlue being 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


It may, therefore, be at once seen that every pur- 
chaser will not only receive the direct value of his 
money in the books or other goods purchased, but at 
the same time have an interest in the distribution of 


THE WORKS OF ART NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


No person is limited to a single certificate of mem- 
bership, but can receive two or more, according tu the 


amount of purchases. 


BUYERS OF BOOKS 


Will see the advantages in making their purchases 
from the Atheneum, which is ready to supply them 
with every work published in the United States at the 
present time, as they receive, on so doing, a gratuitous 
Ticket — provided their purchase amounts to Five 
Do._Lars—with the books, which are 


MARKED AT THEIR LOWEST ACTUAL VALUE. 


The Principals of Schools, Colleges, and Public Li- 
braries, will, it is believed, readily perceive the advant- 
ages derivable to their institutions by becoming pa- 
trons of the Atheneum, us they will, in addition to 
their purchases, become the actual 


PROMOTERS OF ARTISTIC TASTE 


throughout the country, at the same time ornament- 
ing their homes with the finest Works of Art and 
Choicest Literature. 


PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR STOCK, 


which embraces the largest variety of the choicest En- 
glish and American Books for sale at retail in this 
city, furnished, with all other information desired, on 
application. Particular attention is invited to the rich 
Illustrated Works, fine Library Editions of Standard 
Authors, elegant Bibles and Prayer-Books, and Juve- 
nile Books. 

Our customers in all parts of the United States and 
the Canadas may rely upon having their 


ORDERS PROMPTLY AND SATIS- 
FACTORILY FILLED. 


On receipt of price, the Books, with one or more 
Certificates, according to amount purchased, will be 
furnished without delay. 


It is the determination to make the Atheneum an 
attractive and popular centre for the distribution of 
Books and Works of Art. 


s@™ All orders should be addressed to 
W. DERBY, 
680 Broadway, New Yo." City. 


ONCE A 


MONTH. 


A New Literary Magazine, Unique in Size and Style, 
and first-class in every essential requisite. 


We shall issue at an early day the first number (for January, 1869) of a new magazine, to em- 
brace all the more popular features of The Atlantic and Thé Living Age. 

Besides giving original articles from leading American writers, the editors will select, with care 
and discrimination, from English and Continental magazines, and other publications, the best 
literary matter to be found. ‘This will give them so wide a choice of articles that they can offer 
the readers of *‘ONCE A MONTH” the finest productions of the best writers for periodicals 


on both sides of the Atlantic. 


While the lightness of a mere story-magazine will be avoided, the editors will as carefully avoid 
the heaviness of political, financial, and polemic discussion. Fresh, racy, instructive, curious, pro- 
gressive, and imaginative articles will only be published. 

In the department of fiction, ‘ONCE A MONTH” will give its readers a rich and varied 
feast. ‘The first number will contain the opening chapters of a NEW SERIAL Story, written es- 
: ‘cially for the magazine, by an American AuTHOR long recognized by the public as one of our 
Jirst novelists. It is a story that will attract wide attention. 

SIZE AND STYLE.—‘“‘ Once a Month” will be a 16mo, of 96 pages, double columns, 
and contain a large amount of reading. In size and style it will be unlike any of our magazines, 


and present a pleasing novelty to the reader that will be at once recognized as a desirable 


advantage. 


TERMS: 


$2 OO a Year in advance. 


3 Copies, One Year .........seesserereeeeee $5 OO | 10 


6 Copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10 00 


tw” For Sale by Newsdealers and Dooksellera at Twenty Cents a Number. [(@~ Sample Numbers 15 Cente. 


Address 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT STRE |T, PHILADELPHIA. 


LIVE IN MY HEAR 


Anp Pay wo Rent—new song by Lover........ Sic. 
Wiener Bon-Bons—waltzes 40c, 
Tus Havwtine Tuovent—“I love but thee”.... 
40c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15c.each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUMJIE, 1125 Broapwary, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


For the Holidays. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 


settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by ue at one sixtieth of the cost 
of | diamonds, to which they are 


equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
and $10: Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5 and $6. 
+r $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope, 


cheer Sets, $10 and $26; Cross Sets, $20 and $25. 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 


$8 and $12. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a warld-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent b C.O.D. 
A Large Discount to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


NO HUMBUG. 


A Fiest-Crass PIANO, MELODEON, or 
ORGAN can be procured of HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broapway, and installments will be taken fur the 
same, and the purchaser can have the use of the in- 
strument while it is being paid for. 


Fok SALE: A CriinperR Press made by 
A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 


“We Challenge Investigation from any 
and all quarters as to the Legitimate 
and Straightforward Character of our 
Business.” 


EASTMAN & KENDALL'S 
One-Price Sale. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


It is now a well-established fact that no other 
method brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 
NEAR EACU OTHER as our unrivaled and popular club 
system of selling all kinds of 
Dry and Fancy Goods, Silks, Cottons, 

Boots and Shoes, Watches, Sewing- 

Machines, Cutlery, Dress Goods, 
Domestic Goods, &c., &o., 
which are actually selling at an average price of ONE 
DOLLAR FOR EACH ERTICLE. 


THE LADIES 


are especially invited to give us a trial. 

To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1000 we 
offer better inducements and larger commissions than 
any other house. Parties now acting as agents for 
other houses will observe that we offer as commission 


for a 
—Twenty yards best Cotton 
eeting. 
CLUB OF SIXTY—Forty yards best Cotton Sheet- 


ng. 

CLUB OF ONE HUNDRED—Sixty yards best Cot- 

ton Sheeting, and an equal amount of com- 
mission when paid in other goods. 


Send for Circular and Exchange List. 


Our club system of selling is as follows: For $2 we 
send 20 patent pen fountains, and checks describing 
20 different articles to be sold for a dollar each; 30 for 
$3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, &c. Sent by mail. r 
commission to getter-up of club than is allowed by 
any other firm. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. 
Male and female agents wanted. SEND MONEY IN 


acknowledge ou can to 
of any other house fter. 
N. B.—Our sale wor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 
BASTMAN & 


65 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 


A NICE PRESENT.—Any boy or girl who will 
write us a letter and send . Rese stamp shall 
receive a sample copy of the R VERSIDE GA- 
ZINE for Young People. Price ry year, $2 50. Hans 
Andersen writes for it. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
blishers, 459 Broome St., New York. 


RECIAN E- |NDS!!—Srvew Cotors. —25 
different stylsy for 30 cents. Send to 
Frepenioxs & 81 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


Now is thse Time to Subscribe, 


‘‘ Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
farniahing 
mee recisely the popu a 
pleasi and instructing variety of for all.— 
y reading 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harrer’s Weexvy has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. ‘Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themseives out of Harrer's 
Wexrx ty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Weexvy from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear avd pointed statements, by 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong ae and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—horth 
American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 


of the size 


Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pa 
e calendered 


of Harrex’s Werx cy, printed on su 
paper, and is published weekly. 


Bazan contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on health, dress, and yee 
ing in all its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has ides, d stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York ing Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent — in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harrrer’s Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—JBoston 
Transcript 


TERMS FOR 1869: 


Macazrne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harren's 
Bazak, to one ad for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be ied gratia for every; Club of Five 

Sonsonrurrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


for $2 00. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
24 cents a for the or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sabscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accom th 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
—S ve notice of discontinuance. 

olumes of the Maeazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each . Sub- 
—— may commence with any Number. When 
no e is fied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


The Volumes of the Weext.y commence with tho 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subecriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the Macaztnz, the Weexty, or the 
an dress should be clearly wri'- 
ten. the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the of Haurree & Brornens is prefer- 

to Bank Notes, since, should the 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 
the sender. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, g 
Franxuin Squazz, New York, 
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The Celebrated Imitation Gold | $20 A DAY we 
$15, $20, 


AGEN S8—to intruduce ine 


bUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1561. 


TUE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Sutch auke on beth sides, and is the only Licens d 

Shuttle Machine in the market sold fur less than 940. 

All are y and the seller and wer 

are liable to prosecution and imprisoument. Full par- 

ticulare fiee. Address 
W.A. HENDERSON UO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEWING MACHINE. Licensed by the Combine 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM CASES tion Companies. Send ane tna and seanr 
OF THE pie of work to Lewis P. Tisuars, 478 Broadway, N. Y. : 


‘THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide), 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
Watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicayo, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we hereby caution 
the public against them, and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these bogus congerns, and only 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. H 


ir stock, which they recommend to meet the | those purchasing directly from us can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We have ntly great! Sea : . . 
— p tas : They ave eebd at cargo prices, the | improved our Oroide in appearance and durability, and, to protect the public from im Sion blnen a; have “y Mail, Postage Pree, on receipt of Price. | 
same as the Company sell them in New York, asthe | named it the “COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name prose- 


BEECHER’S)SERMONS. Compters 1x Two Vou- 
umes. Sermons by Hanry Warp Bescure, Piymouth 
Church, ‘Brooklyn. Selected from Pubiished and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Sicel Purtrait 

Cloth, $5 00. . 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of ! 
the Crimea: Its Urigin, and an Account of its Prog- ; 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Avsx- 

With Maps and Plans. i12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per V 

SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 


cuted to the extent uf the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold: can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's Watches 
are Levers; taose for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a email 
Watch; all in Hnnting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equa! in neat- 
of appearance, fur time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
ne finish, and are fully equal to a Go ‘atch costing $200. Chains of every style, from 
of the Collins Metal in every style. 
TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money ueed not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must 
pay all express charges. We employ no Agents; orders must therefore be sent directly to us. Customers 
the city will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, New York, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs). 


list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorore (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per 
Mixxp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


tb. 
ENGLIOU Braraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
25 per Ib. 


1 
. Uneouonap Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Bb. 


GunrowvER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 centa, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fum- 
ilies who use larye quantities of Coffee, can economize 
iu that article by using our 

Fraexou Breaxrast Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roaster (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Gurren (uuroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c.; best, 85c. per b. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come dil- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are nut satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by ee | ther, can 
sednce the cost of their Teas and Coflees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

*“‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and etyle of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from geiting into the hands of bogus imifators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


lesa) 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


‘USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BARD & BROTHERS. 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send for Circular. 

James D. Barp, Agent, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CARBOLIC and CRESYLIC 
Disinfecting Soaps. 


PATENTED. 


For Toilet, Household, Sanitary, and Agricultural 
purposes, solely (4 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth Street., N. Y. 


YOU WANT MARTHA! 


sere most valuable hardy White Grape yet known. 
A seedling from the Concord, and as perfectly har- 
dy, bealthy, and vigorous as that variety, and ripens 10 
days earlier. Quality best, both for table and wine. A 
spieodid Grape in all respects. Send stamps for Illus- 
trated Catalogues of over 60 varieties Grapes and small 
fruits, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


NORTON & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS-—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under the Grand Hotel 6 Ruz 
ravelling Americans will find every possible con- 
venience in this new establishment. tters of Credit 
Cashed, and every attention guaranteed. 


$i 50 A MONTH to FEMALE AGENTS. 
thi mployment all the winter. Some- 
hing new; it has never been introduced. It is a 
permanent business. It is recommended by Divines 
and Physicians. Send for a Circular before the Coun- 
ties are all taken. Sample, $2 00; sent free on receipt 
of price. Address VICTORIA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 102 Nassan St., New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
Panying it, every man can do his own priating, thus 
eiving much time and expense. Circulars containing 


full information about these Pre pri FOCom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, be. &c., 10 cents. 


DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Coartiandt Street, New York. 


HE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.—A NEW 
TOY. Veryfunny. 
talism ontdone—wonderful and curious, $1. — Magic 


Photographs, the wonders of the 25c. a package. 
Sent postpaid. Ww. Cc. Wares, 3 Astor Place, N, Y. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


“SCROFULA” 
CAN BE CURED. 


STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS 
remove permanently all taint of Scrofula, or other 
Blood Poisons, Eruptions of Pimples on the face, and 
leave the complexion pure and white. 

sy Att Drrecisrs. 
Packages containing twelve powders, $1; three pack- 
ages, $250. Take none but the countersigned, A. M. 
Srarromp. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
P.O. Box 247. 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


—— 


or afflicted with curvature of the spine, buy one of the 


shouldered 


patent Leaping Horses that expand the chest and give 
a healthful exercise. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
_ 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Little Jewel Sewing Machine—price $5 00. 


WINCHESTER . REPEATING 
RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
throughout the country. For fall information, send 
for circulars and pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Cr. 
SOL D.—Tur Maeonetio Pocket 
Q, Q TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS, 
in a handsome case, with glass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, 
sound and serviceable. Warranted to denote correct 
anteed. Sent t ‘or $1; three for $2. nD 
wanted. Circulars free. WALTER HOLT & CO., 
102 Nassau St., New York City. 


A beautiful Song by J. R. Thomas.—Bird of the Angel 
Wing. — Mailed, postpaid, by Music Publishers. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setwezrw AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


T To Tue 
WANTED. AGENTS— AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simplest, 
cheapest, and best Knitting Machive ever invented. 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 
ments toAgents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Deror, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 

** Marie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of —— to ey 
postage. Address O. A. Roogwacu, 102 Nassau 3t., N.Y. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—THE HUNTERS’ 
book for Farme rappers, ap ye. Tells how to 
hunt and trap all kinds of game, from the Mink to the 
Rear and Deer: how to cure Skins, to make Boats and 
Traps. Fifth Edition just out; the “yr cheap and 
reliable work ever printed. Price only 2% cents; Six 
for $1; One Hundred for $10. Sent free b 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR $1.—Full In- 
3 structions for Firry Cents. Address 
B. ©. WEST, Port Derosit, Mazrtanp. 


The Great Medical Mistake | 


Of former duys was an utter neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions. No efficient means were adopted for the 
prevention of sickness. Sewerage was unknown in 
cities; drainage was rarely attempted in the country. 
Heaps of offal were left to rot in the public streets, 
and domestic cleanliness, the great antidote to febrile 
diseases, was sadly neglected. It is not so now. 
Wise laws, philanthropic institutions, and a vigilant 
sanitary police, have, to a great extent, remedied the 
evil. Nor is this all. Preventive meptcation has 
helped materially to lessen the rates of mortality. 
It is not too much to say that Tens or THorsaNnns es- 
cape sickness in unhealthy seasons in consequence of 
having INVIGORATED THEIE SYSTEMS IN ADVANCE by 
course of 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


This pure and powerful vegetable tonic and altera- 
tive comprises the extracts and essences of a variety 
of roots and herbs, renowned for their strengthening, 
soothing, vitalizing, and purifying properties. These 
medicinal agents are incorporated with a spirit abso- 
lutely free from the acrid poison which defiles, more 
or less, all the liquors of commerce, and their effect is 
diffused through the whole frame by this active, yet 
harmless stimulant. The result is such a condition 
of the system as renders it all but impervious to the 
exterior causes of disease, such as damp, fog, sudden 
alterations of temperature, &c. Strength, and the 
perfect regularity of all the functions of the body, are 
the best safe-guards against atmospheric poison and 
the effects of unwholesome water, and HOSTET- 
TER'S BITTERS are the best strengthening and 
regulating medicine at present known. For dyspep- 
sia and biliousness they are a Srecr¥(o ADSOLUTE. 


aa HE RURAL GENTLEMAN,” a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Practical Horticulture, Agriculture, and 
Rural Affairs. Edited by a Practical Horticulturist, 
with a corps of able assistants and occasional contrib- 
utors. Tesms: $1 00a Year,in Advance. Specimens, 
by mail, 15 cents. Cash Advertising Rates; Transient 
Advertisements, 15 cents per line each insertivn ; 
** Business Announcements,” 25 cents per line. Eight 
words constitute a line, solid measurement. Quarter 
Page, 3 months, $15; 6 months, $25; 12 months, $40. 
Half Pa e, 3 months, $25; 6 months, $45; 12 months, 
$Sv. hole Page, 3 months, $40; 6 months, $70; 12 
months, $125. laside Covers, and first and last adver- 
tising pages, $150; Outside Cover, $200. g@™ Can- 
vassers wanted every where, and inducements offered 
to make it pay those who will work. Address 
J. B. ROBINSON & CO., 
No. 2 N. Ectaw Mv. 


LUMINIUM 


S500. 

ll cheerfully give the above amount to any one 
ides on su A. imitation of Gold Watches. De- 
scription of metal and gouode sent free on demand. 

Prices, from $16 to $22. They are sent C.O. D., with 
charges. Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLE- 
MIN, No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 


$32 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 


articles. H. B. SHAW, Atrrep, Me. 


THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 


A New and Brilliant set of Piano Pieces, senited to 
every capacity, and indispensable ee pianist who 
become familiar with the Porvutarm Music or 
tue Day. A very large number of the Gems contain- 
ed in this book are not to be found in any other, a fact 
that will render it the anes one of its kind. 
Plain, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sol 
by all Music Dealers, and mailed postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


$12 50 PER DAY. Expenses paid. Business 


new. J. S. Havgzs, Great Falls, N. H. 


Holloway's Pilla.—Long life ia best secured by care- 
fully regulating the functions of digestion, circulation, 
secretion, and excretion; and as this medicine acts 
upon the stomach, liver, blood, and bowels, it may be 
justly called a life-lengthening curative. 


MPLOYMENT.—15,0 Agents wanted. Circulars 
free. Address J. C.RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


es, Autobio hi ven by Sor. Surru, Retired 
Actor. With fleen and a Portrait of 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Paper, $1 60. 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatiseon Physiology 
and eee: For Schools, Families, and Colieyes. ' 
By J. C. Darton, M_D., Professor of Ph ta, in 

ons, N.Y. ith 


the College of Physicians and Su 
12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 1 


Illustrations. 
BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Proce 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Loup Lrrrox. la Two 


Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Education and Public Inetruc- 
tion. By 8S. 8S. Ranpact, Superintendeut of Pabiic 
Schools in New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. : 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, counecting the History of the Old ard 4 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Satu, LL.D. 

With Maps and Woodcuta. Large 12mo, Cluth, . 
$2 00. (Uniform with the Student's Histories.) 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The | 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Sov, Rubert Ml |. 
Stephenson ;~comprising also a History of the In- Hie 
vention and Introduction of the Railwa 
tive. By Author of “Self-Help,” 

“The Huguenots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and 
numerous Iilustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Draven, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “ A History of the Intellectual ¥ 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. Iu Three Vol- > Hu 
umes, Vol. 17, just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 60 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, PHEOLOGICAL, an» ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATCRE. Vol. //. now ready for delivery 
by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; ° 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vul- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atraxp H. Gurun- 
sey and Henray M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand llustrationy. 
——, Cloth, $6 60 each ; or, in Oue Volume, Cloth, 

veled, $12; Half Morocco, $14. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sng- “ 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Bo k 
of Psalms. By Barnes, Author of Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of lustructipn in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illuetra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navivation and Nantt- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris und Nautical Al- 
manac, for severn! Years ahead. Compiled by Gro, | + 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Cunquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Artuce Heirs. Complete Four Volumea 

"ol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Bemg a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Ho!lMfind, Germany, Aus 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Gréece, Switzer 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and freland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pewezoce Frraw ck. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book ae 
Form, $7 50. tii 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOKE; or, Hand-Book 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schvola. Bein, « 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemuroxr Ferames. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciativn of the 
cm Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

1 


| ~ 


Locomo- 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. ALoveStory. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Mlustrations, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5v. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrixre Contos. Llustra- 
tlous. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 60. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By M. Beappox. Ilustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Lever. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


MILDRED. By Grorciaya M. 
50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz Tuomas 
Paper, 6v cents, 


a, 


Svo, Paper, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


re: 


tw” & Broturns will send any of the 
works by postage paid, to any part of the 
States, on the price. 
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